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"Owners everywhere will tell you that the MM Hushor is tie Woelils 


Champion Corn Husker. 

The MM Huskeor is built to get all the corn and to do a faster, 
cleaner job of husking. Notice these special MM Huskor features: 
Floating snouts, adjustable to 5 different floating positions, pick up 
down stalks and guide all the stalks to the gathering chains; six” 
gathering chains instead of the usual four grasp the stalks, tall or 
short, straight or twisted, and guide them uprightly into the snapping 
rolls; 53% picking rolls, 2}4 to 12 inches longer than usual, are 
specially designed to prevent shelling in the field and do a cleaner 
and better job on low and high hanging ears and on down and 
twisted corn; big capacity snapped corn elevator; wider husking 
bed; twelve 36 inch long husking rolls do a better, cleaner job of 
husking; Jarge capacity elevator puts all the corn in the wagon. 

The MM Huskeor is of all-steel construction. Best grades of roller, 
ball, and bronze bearings are used throughout. Most gears run in 
enclosed bath of oil. All lubrication fittings are of latest hydraulic 
type. Greatly simplified drive operates husking rolls. Big capacity 
Corn-Saver is on the job all the time to save loose kernels. Together 
with strong steel construction and many extra special features, the 
MM Huskor is light in draft and can be operated by an average 
2 plow tractor equipped with power take-off. You'll get more of the 
corn into the crib, faster and cleaner, when you start husking the 
MM Huskor way. Many exclusive and original features. 

SPECIAL: New Cleaning Fan Attachment now available for 
attachment on elevator to positively eliminate dirt, leaves and silk 
and assure clean corn delivered into wagon box. The MM fan goes 
where it should be to do what a fan should do. 


SEE YOUR MM DEALER 


UNIVERSAL ‘“‘Z’’ and MM HUSKOR— 
A CHAMPIONSHIP COMBINATION! 
oS A 


GET Facts > TO pAY 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY fivesoys 
2-ROW HUSKOR “R’’ TRACTOR 


Harvestor, 6, 8 Disc or Drag Harrow 
and 12 ft Wheatland Disc Plow 

Grain Drill Tractor Plows 

Tractor Mower Corn Sheller 

Spread Horse Drawn Plows 

Hammermill Hay Tools 


My Age is 
hecked No obligation 
if you want Universal ‘‘R’’ with CAB 


I am interested in 


buying machines Please send facts 


Mark X here 


HAS *& LONGER PICKING ROLL 
* MORE HUSKING ROLL 
“t AND MANY OTHER FEATUh 






NO OTHERS: HAVE 





aon 

’ . 
IT'S HERE! <i 
The World’s Most 
Modern Tractor— 
an all purpose 
Tractor with’ 
COMFORTCAB 
and many other 
exclusive 
features. 
Of Course! 
It's a product 
of the 
Pioneers of 
Modern 
Tractor Design and Look at the Low Price. 


They said it couldn't be done, but again 
Minneapolis-Moline, the Pioneers of Prog- 
ress, have done it! 


The Universal ''R’ is the first all purpose 
tractor available with a Visionlined COM- 
FORT-CAB, warm and comfortable in cold 
or wet weather, well ventilated and refresh- 
bake Mo} oWs oe) Mo (bf Meme © 1@1@) DM ob do) (-Loi sles eB i cotee 
dust, dirt and weather at all times. You can 
buy the ‘‘R’”’ with or without the all-season 
COMFORT-CAB. If bought without the 
for. oF | Mor. be Wl ol -U5 ol} 6 dod o¥-¥-1-Lo ME-1(-) a-1 lo) Mroles-1 8 
and it's easily and quickly put on or re- 
moved. Cab is built of steel, making for 
operator's safety as well as comfort, and 
vision from the cab for all jobs is extra- 
ordinarily good — the ‘‘R” with or without 
the cab is Visionlined. 


In addition to its comfort and good vision, 
the '‘R’’ has POWER to do all the things you 
for: BoM > 4 ol-Yol S bdo) est Med-Voile) Me) BL Etb1-- bile ag ol) 
on belt, drawbar, power take-off and row- 
fos do) oN [e) ol FN ol -S-) Te (-1- ME o) (115 Me) ME a) te) BoA BD 
POWER. The new type heavy duty tractor 
engine makes for long life economy in 
every way 


New UNIVERSAL’ 


Sets a new TMiacto1 Standaid 










MM’s Adjustable Plo 


Ideal for all smaller tracto: 
because width of cut can} 
varied to suit power an 
plowing conditions. Can} 
used with 1 or 2 bottom 
plowing strip from 10 to! 
inches. 


Here are a few of the features: Stee! 
wheels with adjustable tread front ane 

rear tread adjustable at 2 inch inte 
from 52 to 84 inches; rubber tires; 2 hi 
brakes, used one at a time for extra q 
short turns, or both operated together 
one foot for stops; 4 speeds forward, 


2.3 to 12 M.P.H.; enclosed variable 5 
governor; economy ‘‘valve-in-head” 
compression engine. And to take the 
of a leading tractor authority: ‘‘Lubrice 
cooling and sealing provisions of the 
conform to fhe highest automotive standé 


With far fewer engine parts, with 
built-in Visionlined features, with be 
materials used, with MM’s No. 1] @ 
construction throughout, you must é 
that “R’’ is in a class by itself-—t 
the world’s most modern tractor- 
at a price that makes it the best bu 
can get for your money. 


NOTE: “Quick On-Quick Off'’ mach 
power lift, power take-off, electricgig! 
and starting equipment, and belf p! 
assembly are available for the ''R’’ ae 
at low cost. Get complete facts 
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yrtle’s pupils have done so well with music that the school board gave them a piano 


Myrtle 
Rings the Bell! 


THE PICTURE ON THE COVER 


Anp we don’t mean the schoolbell! 
Myrtle Burke, “schoolmarm”’ of the 
Waukesha County, Wisconsin, District 
School No. 3, Town of Lisbon, is 23 
years old, slim and pretty, and has a 
smile that melts the hearts of every- 
one, young and old, who knows her. 
But not for her beauty alone did we 
choose Miss Burke to adorn our cover 
this month. She “rings the bell’’ in 
many other respects as well. A farm 
girl, still living with her parents on 
their dairy farm, Myrtle has labored 


hard and successfully to fit herself 


for the difficult job of teaching eight 
grades simultaneously in a one-room, 
tountry schoolhouse. 

This September will see Myrtle be- 
gin her fifth year of teaching at Dis- 
trict School No. 3. As an 18-year-old, 
fresh from two years’ training at the 
Milwaukee State Teachers’ College, 
she tremblingly faced her first classes. 
That she has gone far in her chosen 
work is evidenced by the way her 
pupils respond to her efforts, by the 
‘life certificate” she was awarded after 
two years of teaching, and by the 
respect which parents and school board 
alike accord her. 

The jovial farmers who comprise 
Myrtle’s school board have raised her 
Salary every year but one and like to 
Joke among themselves that they 
wouldn’t mind going to school again 
with so capable and pretty a teacher 


to make them mind their P’s and Q’s. 

In appearance, Myrtle’s schoolhouse 
does not differ greatly from the one 
room, frame building of her parents’ 
time. The blackboard, the little book 
case library, and the globe suspended 
from the ceiling on a rope are the same. 
The stove still burns wood, Myrtle 
paying young Lawrence Zimmer $3 
a month out of her own earnings to 
come early and get the fire going. 

Here the similarity ends. The big 
difference between Myrtle’s one-room 
school and that cherished in the mem- 
ories of the older generation is Myrtle 
Burke herself, and her method of 
teaching. 

When Mother was a girl, in pigtails 
and _ hair-ribbons, the teacher, gener- 
ally only a high-school graduate, spent 
most of her time on the Three R’s- 
readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic. Myrtle 
spends a great deal of time on the 
Three R’s, too, but she teaches them by 
correlation. 

Last year, the pupils built a minia- 
ture post office out of lumber scraps 
and wallboard. A “postmaster general” 
was appointed, and for a language 
lesson the students wrote letters. Mak- 
ing change for postal money orders at 
the postmaster’s window gave them a 
lesson in arithmetic. As an assignment 
in history, they brought foreign stamps 
from home and discussed the countries 
from which [ Continued on page 38 
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Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 


THE ONLY TIRES MADE WITH 
TRIPLE-BRACED TRACTION BARS 





























The biggest selling tractor tire 


ey in America — in fact ever since 
Beis! 5 Firestone pioneered and 
a developed the first practical 


| pneumatic tractor tire and put the 
Tk IN SALES farm on rubber, Firestone Ground 
oe i ‘ Grip Tires have been the first 
choice of farmers everywhere. 





Firestone Ground Grip Tires 


aa provide greater traction and 
Tae hey ] draw-bar pull and positive 
B cleaning action. The continuous 
Bint tread design makes Firestone 
me | Ground Grip Tires the most 
- IN PERFORMANCE cadateabahie, easiest riding 
traction tires ever built. 


Only Firestone Ground Grip 


Tires provide Triple-braced 

traction bars — 52 to 89 extra 

inches of traction bar length— : 
AE 32% greater tread bar surface § 

mo IN VALVES cunented 1% flatter tread—Gum- Fi re stone 

ie Dipped cord body—extra layers \ Oh ed es © > 

Gum-Dipped cords under tread. ‘ 
FARM ON 
UBBER 





Firestone Ground Grip Tires save 
25% in time and up to 3314% in 
fuel over steel-lug wheels. The 
Firestone Tire Changeover Plan 
enables you to replace steel-lug 
wheels with Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires at low prices. Extra 
performance at no extra cost. 
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/N ECONOMY 





Call on your nearby Implement Dealer, Firestone Tire 
) Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store and 
find out how little it costs to put YOUR farm on rubber 
See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factory and Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, 
Exhibition Building at New York World’s Fair. Also * Margaret Speaks and the Firestone Symphony 


visit the Firestone Exhibit at the Golden Gate Orchestra, under direction of Alfred Wallenstein, se 
International Exposition at San Francisco. Monday evenings, Nationwide N.B.C. Red Network, om ae 








NEW LOW PRICES ON THE FAMOUS |MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


- The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
irestone STANDARD TIRE |v: csiceics co'ny ser fcese tool me 


A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 
. . °.9 
& It’s big... it’s tough... it’s 
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Information about the Firestone Farm 
' packed with thousands upon AS LOW AS s 
ww Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip 1 
by a written Lifetime Guarantee, 


Payment Plan. 
Full details of the Firestone Tire Changeover I 
) thousands of miles of safer, more with my own tractor on my own farm. 
¥| dependable service. It’s backed 90 eaake and model of tractor tees 
a Please demonstrate on date 
, Name... PER Riwind 
No Time or Mileage Limit. It’s the PenPaee R. F. D. or Street Number................5. 
value sensation of 1939. a | mee se 













IT's A FACT—MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN, ANY OTHER MAKE 


Copyright, 1939, The Firestone Tire & Rubber ‘ 

















bs don’t appreciate them till they’re gone,” 

says a friend who recently lost several of his build- 
ings by fire. The mess he finds himself in now can 
be understood only by those suffering similar loss. 
Last year $1,335,757 worth of Iowa farm buildings 
burned, of which $825,744 represented dwellings 
and their contents; $510,013, barns and other 
buildings. My thoughts in this situation are not 
entirely of larger water supplies, fire engines, and 
chemicals, important as they are in fire-control. 
Rather, I am thinking in the direction of inspec- 
tion and repair to prevent damage. Some insurance 
companies are sending young men with flashlights 
thru their patrons’ buildings—with gratifying re- 
sults. Chimneys open as an old sock, leading fire 
cause, are common. Buildings half off their bee 
dations and ready to collapse in a stiff wind are 
found anywhere. The same must be true of un- 
insured buildings. Frankly speaking, the trouble 
liés in a general lack of interest in farm buildings. 
Only a few agricultural colleges have good struc- 
tures men and they are burdened with other work. 
Kew materials manufacturers have farm-trained 
men or pay any attention to farm needs. Skilled 
labor is scarce in rural areas and usually consists 
of older men unaware of the changed need for 
farm buildings. We are burning up or allowing to 
fall down an enormous building investment. 


Experiments at the Northern Regional Research 


Laboratory, Peoria, Illinois, to develop methods of 


producing gaseous, liquid, and solid motor fuels 
from agricultural materials will be watched with 
deep interest. Abortive attempts to force upon the 
public blends of alcohol and gasoline have created 
a great amount of skepticism and prejudice. Nev- 
ertheless, all fair persons should study the new 
research work with open minds. Until the results 
of this research become available, it is well for 


everyone to “keep his shirt on.”’ Impatience can 
only hurt the cause, provided it does have merit. 
For background get Misce/laneous Publication 327, 
Motor Fuels From Farm Products, from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Given a bumper crop of corn this year, the ever- 
normal granary is going to be far from normal un- 
less the rats have eaten more sealed corn than we 
think. Perhaps 1940 will be a dry year, but to bet 
on it looks dangerous to me. If corn-growers are 
to enjoy loans at the present high figure of 57 
cents a bushel, they must inevitably bow before 
drastic production control. With the increase from 
hybrids, better soil preparation, and other favor- 
able factors, our acreage-reduction program has 
been ineffective in preventing mounting surpluses. 


Attempts by Nebraska barbers to get a law fix. 
ing the price of haircuts and shaves brought back 
memories of the spring haircuts Father gave me. 
To reduce my childish sales resistance when warm 
weather came, Mother promised to throw my 
surplus locks where the birds would use them for 
nests. All summer every bird’s nest appealed to 
me because I hoped that I had a personal interest 
in it. The hired man always called in the dog just 
in case the shears clipped off a bit of ear in the 
overgrowth. Such teasing never quite spoiled my 
desire to help the birds. Should the barbers suc- 
ceed in fixing prices by law they may help the 
birds more than themselves. And price-fixing is 
a trick the farmers can use, but I don’t like it! 
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Published in 
this space 
every month 


The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 








Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has produced 
more than seven hundred feature films. 
And many of us will agree that ““The 
Wizard of Oz”’ tops them all. 





The magic tale spun by L. Frank 
Baum, read the world over by millions, 
will soon delight the eyes and warm the 
hearts of all who go to the movies. For 
they'll all go. 

ee i ee 


Here is a most resourceful shadow- 
show, combining every cleverness that 
has been discovered by the craft, with 
all the art of perfect casting, dialogue 
and song. 





Follow the yellow brick road to Oz 
along with Dorothy. Meet the Scare- 
crow, the Tin Woodman, the Cowardly 
Lion on the way. Defy the Wicked Old 
Witch, weather the cyclone and the 
mystic wood; revel in the Land of the 
Little People, and see the dazzling 
Emerald City. 


* * * * 
And as you go, sing “If I Only Had a 
Brain’’, ““Over The Rainbow’’, ‘“‘The 
Merry Old Land of Oz”, and all the other 
graceful, pleasant ditties that echo through 
the scenes. ve * * * 

“The Wizard of Oz” is a World’s Fair 
in itself. A World’s Fair in Technicolor. 
* * * * 

Decorate with laurel—the director, 
Victor Fleming; the producer, Mervyn 
LeRoy; the screen playwrights, Noel 
Langley, Florence Ryerson and Edgar 

Allan Woolf. 
< &« + & 
And the music-makers, E. Y. Harburg 
and Harold Arlen. 
a ae 
And toss a garland to Garland, our own 
Judy, and hail the mummery and min- 
strelsy of Frank Morgan, Ray Bolger, 
Bert Lahr, Jack Haley, Billie Burke, 
Margaret Hamilton, Charley Grapewin 
and the Munchkins of Munchkinland. 
sa 
How you'll laugh at the Cowardly Lion. 
= 
And you'll know that the producer of 
such a fine, brave, different work is also 
a lion. * * * * 


But not cowardly. — /ea 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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Wheatt do you Vhink 0\' 


Brief letters of readers with something to say are 
heartily welcomed, printed as there's space.—Fditors. « 





Youth's Morals 


I have just finished read- 
ing the article in your maga- 
zine, ‘““The Farmer Speaks 
on Youth’s Morals.”’ Have 
you ever thought that your 
article concerned about one 
out of every 300 to 500 
young people in the United 
States and that you printed 

ot ‘Sg & it to read as if we were all 

the same? I also noticed the 
many faked pictures you published. 

In your article, it seems thz at the majority 
of objections are against dancing, riding and 
parking in automobiles, and drinkmg. 
Who started dancing? The youth? No! It 
was taught to us by our parents and elders. 
Did drinking start with the youth of today? 

I would also like to mention that the 
youth of today cannot turn his car.loose. He 
must drive with one hand, at least. Our elders 
could turn the “‘old mare’ loose and forget 
their driving. 

How does the membership of today com- 
pare with that of 1900 to 1915 in 4-H Clubs, 
Y.M.C. A., Y. W. C. A., and young Ameri- 

can clubs? How many young people’s church 
congress meetings were held in 1900 com- 
pared with now? 

We do not feel that our elders have the 
right to compare the youth of today with 
those of yesteryear. If so, compare the par- 
ents of today with the parents of 1900. 

Give youth credit hoe trying to live as 
American citizens should live. . . .—Ralph 
D. Spencer, Ind. 


Hold on, Mr. Spencer! We blamed oldsters, 
not youngsters, for the evils of the modern barn 
dance. Also, we reported in our nationwide 
farm opinion survey, “The Farmer Speaks,” 
that “37 out of each 100 farmers think the 
morals of farm youth are worse today than they 
were when their parents were young, 47 think 
they're the same, and 16 think they are better.” 


“Cock of the Walk” 
At one time, I had a lot of White Rock 


chickens, and among them was a beautiful 
big cock that was really “cock of the walk.” 
A stray kitten came to the pen and, despite 
all the children’s efforts to get it to the house, 
it stayed in the pen and as close to Mr. White 
as it could get. 

The kitten took to the * 
big rooster from the very $ 
start, attempting to rub 
against his big feet. Mr. 
White showed his dis- 
approval in a loud voice, 
but that didn’t bother 
the kitten. He flew into 
a tree, but the kitten 
went right along. For about two weeks, Mr. 
White held out, but even his hard rooster 
heart couldn’t remain hard under such de- 
votion. Finally the two became _insepa- 
rable—the big white rooster and the tiny 
white kitten—Mrs. Edith Carnes, Okla. 


To Mrs. Edith Carnes goes our $2 prize for 
the most interesting letter on an unusual animal. 
So many fine letters were sent to us that it was 
difficult to make a choice, BUT, for those who 
didn’t win this time, here’s a new contest: 

What is the most exciting experience you 
have ever had on a farm? Was it the time the 
tempery, little Jersey bull chased you into a 
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tree? Was it the day the tornado destroyed « 
thing you owned? Or was it when Uncle | 
struck it rich, drilling for oil in the 
pasture? 

Letters should be simply written, should ) 
be over 200 words, and should be submitted t 
the “What Do You Think” Editor before 
tember 15. For the most interesting letter: 
$3 prize. For the second and third most inter 
ing letters: $2 and $1 prizés. 


Hitchhiker 


The most unusual animal I’ve ever se 
or heard of is our old dog, “Skippy.” Sh 
will get the cows both night and morning 
The last cow in the lane has to carry the dog 
on her back. We Bary to put her on a cow's 
back when she was a puppy and she now 
takes advantage of it and gets a free ride. 


F. M. Moulton, } 
Jimmie 


I havea pet crow 
named Jimmie. 
When he wants 
something to eat, 
he gets upon a post 
outside the kitchen 
window and hollers 
until we feed him. . . . Jimmie will sit down 
in front of our dog, Shep, and try his best to 
talk to her. Soon Shep gets tired of his talk- 
ing and walks away. One day Shep was bit- 
ing the mud off her feet. Jimmie decided 
Shep needed some help, so he began pecking 
the mud off for her.—/une Pollock, Towa. 


Farm vs. City 


Being a city boy who has had to turn 
farmer for a living, your picture story, “So 
You Want to Try the City?’ struck me as 
something worth every farm boy’s time. 

Two of us boys graduated from high 
school in the same class. I have managed to 
work out payments on a small farm after 
two years’ working in the city and I have 
several things such as tools, brooders, and 
livestock that are worth quite a neat sum 
of money if I had to turn them into ready 
cash. The other boy works in a department 
store for a salary and, even tho he is now 
head of his department, he couldn’t raise 
over $100 if he tried because his position 
forces him to live up his salary. 

Sometimes Mrs. P. and I have troubl 
meeting bills by not having our produc 
quite ready for market, but we always man 
age to get three meals a day and get by 
The city boy gets his pay envelope, goes t 
the neighborhood grocery, and leaves quit 
a large portion of it. 

By the time the week is up the city boy 
has but a few cents left for himself. We sel! 
a flock of broilers and we have enough money 
at one time to buy some improvements for 
our farm and start another flock. This 1s 
the same to us as money in the bank on 1n 
terest because it brings in its share of re 
turns or increases the value of our place. 

We have a small weekly income from eggs 
and broilers sold in the city and usually have 
enough to take in a show. We don’t have 
any boss to ask when we can get time off for 
a fishing trip or a picnic. 


Nobody is going to fire me because they 


have a nephew they want to hire, and ad 
vancement in this business comes just as I 
am capable. . . .—William Pogue, Ind. 





Lia ERY 
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Mobiloil Protects 
HIGH-COMPRESSION 


Tractors Against 


Heat Pressure in 


Mobiloil Protects 
LOW- COMPRESSION 


Farm Engines Against 


Improper Piston-Seal- & 


close clearances-Gum, Blow- by- Within 


Carbon, Sludge — 








You Get All Good 
Oil Qualities_Save 


© REPAIRS 

© DEPRECIATION 
© COSTLY DELAYS 
© OIL AND FUEL 











Gum, Carbon, Sludge 


‘¢ DLOW UNDER” COSTS and harvest an extra 
profit. That’s easy to do when you use 
Mobiloil in all your farm engines. 

Why? Because this oil doesn’t emphasize 
one good quality at the expense of others. It’s 
refined, distilled, dewaxed, filtered, to give all 
the qualities that save you money. 

This fall,get Balanced Protection,resistance 
against wear, carbon, gum, sludge. Change to 
heat-resisting, fast-flowing Mobiloil! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 








Your Mobiloil-Mobilgas 
Man Has a Complete 
Line of Money-Saving 

Farm Products! 


Farmers everywhere have 
proved that genuine Mobiloils 
and Mobilgreases cost less to 
use than ordinary oils and 
greases. 

Your Mobiloil-Mobilgas 
man has lower-priced lubri- 
cants also—made by the mak- 
ers of Mobiloil—economical 
for equipment whose age or 
condition does not justify the 
highest grade. 





MOBILOIL— made to give you 
**Balanced Protection.”’ All 
good oil qualities—not just 
one or two. 
MOBILGAS—delivers ‘‘Bal- 
anced Performance.” A scien- 
tific blend of every good gaso- 
line quality. 

POWER FUEL—special tractor 
fuel. Smooth, even-burning, 
powerful, economical. 
MOBILGREASE NO. 2—the all- 
purpose farm grease. Won't 
wash out or squeeze out! 
MOBILOIL GEAR OILS—all 
grades. Highest quality. 
KEROSENE — pure, clean- 
burning. Refined by experts. 
WHITE GASOLINE—clear- 
burning in gasoline appli- 
ances. 

BUG-A-BOO—kills insects 
quickly, surely. Stainless. 
SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY— 
non.-irritative. Effectiveall day. 


PROTECT THIS 
VITAL SPOT WITH 
MOBILGREASE NO. 2 

















Tough Mobilgrease No. 2 resists 
extreme heat and pressure in 
cylinder bearings — guards 
against costly bearing failure, 








Affiliates — General Petroleum Corp., Magnolia Petroleum C 
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A NEW KIND OF BATTERY 


That Never Drinks 


Willard’s New Safety-Fill 
protects you against “blindfold filling’ 


@ Whenever a service man can’t see the level of the battery solution he may 
accidentally over-fill your battery. Such “blindfold filling” results in dangerous 
corrosion because the excess electrolyte surges up through the vents in the top 
of the battery and attacks the wiring and exposed metal parts of the car. 


Now Willard’s famous “H-R” battery is built with a new and unique construc- 
tion (called Safety-Fill) that gives positive protection against this dangerous 
over-filling and the corrosion that is bound to follow. 


Built to last 68% longer than the average of 100 other brands—having “power- 
house” performance with tremendous reserve capacity—and now equipped with 
“Safety-Fill”—the “H-R” is the battery “buy” of the year. Have your Willard 

Dealer show you this exclusive new 


Pecdle bo Best’ ObL Conger! battery that simply can’t drink too much. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Cleveland « Dallas + Los Angeles « Toronto 





“Tke WILLARD 
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PERSE ETT EL 


Remove cap from 

SAFETY-VENT and 

solution drops to 
correct level. 


Fill well with water. 

Air lock prevents 

solution rising above 
bottom of well 


To fill the bat- 
tery, unscrew 
filler-cap as usual. 


Place cap on 
SAFETY -VENT,form- 
ing air lock in 
breather-chamber. 


it never drinks too much! 
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THE FARMER SPEAKS ON 


Robbery 


ALONG THE ROUTES 


This issue marks the 18th insta 





il. 
ment of The Farmer Speaks, no- 
tionwide, door-to-door survey of 
farm opinion on current questions. 
Each question is reported just as 


answered, without editorial quibble o; 
scribble. Here you read the opinion of 
6,000,000 farmers. on a perennial problem 


Exports of the G-men may 
splashed over the sheets of metropolit 
newspapers, but the typical farm 
bery gets no more in the local weel. 


than “Mr. John Jones, a farmer living 


three miles west of Lohrville, rep 
that 20 Plymouth Rock chickens we 
stolen last night. Local police are 
vestigating.”” 


Unexciting compared to the F. B. I.’ 


tear bombs and sub-machine guns, | 


from the U.S. farmer these “‘unexcitin: 


robberies exact an economic toll whic! 


runs into millions of dollars—no « 
can say how much. 

How many farms have been robbs 
What was stolen? 


What are the best 


means of prevention? How many fak 


propositions have been offered to fart 
ers? These are the questions FARMI 
SPEAKS interviewers asked a cross-s« 
tion of U. S. farmers. Here are the : 
tounding results: 

One out of every three U. S. fa: 


R 


families reports a robbery on its farm 


during the past three years. 


Thieves find poultry most attractiv: 


then farm equipment, produce, |i 


stock, and, last, personal property. Be 


means of protection, farmers agree, is t 
safeguard their own property with stat 


and local police help. 
High-income farmers have the 


bious distinction of having the most 
robberies, with 48 percent more report 
ing robberies than low-income farmers 


Robberies are most prevalent amo 


Southern farmers (42 out of each 1 
least among Midwest farmers (28 
of each 100). 

Considerable difference exists thr 


out the United States in the items stolen 


For just the three principal items, 
number of farms reporting robberies 
of each 100 is: 


Cen 
East tral South West I 
Poultry 31 39 47 97 A 
Equipment 48 38 29 56 


Produce 39 26 49 24 
Farm equipment is most pop 

among thieves operating in the F: 

and West, produce and poultry in 


South, and poultry and farm equipme! 
>] é 


f 


in the Central States. And the farm 


equipment stolen from Central Stat 


farmers is not so much automobiles and 


tractors as it is small items: gas cal 
oil cans, and tools. 

“A well-aimed shotgun does m«¢ 
good than the [ Continued on page 
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(ie SILOS. Ability to 
sist the acidity of legume silage 
pends upon the percentage of 
aa used in the concrete mix- 
re, the grading of aggregate, the 

juantity of mixing water, and the 
1ethod. by which the mixture is 

molded into slabs or staves. These 
indings by the Minnesota Ex- 
riment Station are the result of 

a recent investigation, which also 

to the recommendation that 
crete silo staves should have a 
ransverse strength of 140 pounds 
‘inch of width, in place of the 
‘sent go pounds once thought 
‘quate. Additional cost of ma- 
rials to make the best concrete 
o does not exceed $16 over ma- 
rials needed to build a some- 
what inferior structure. 


Grass Silage. Test plots at the 
\lichigan State College this year 
have yielded to tons of alfalfa- 
‘rome grass mixture in the silo 
m an acre of land. Prospects of 
1 second crop for hay or pasture 
excellent. The grass-type si- 
ve involves less labor than corn, 
provides at least an equal yield in 
lume, and has twice as much 
rotein as corn silage made in 
lichigan. 


Sudan-Soybeans. In mixtures of 

'ybeans and Sudan Grass grown 

t hay, the larger the proportion 

t Sudan Grass sown, the larger 

| be the yield of the mixed hay; 

the larger the proportion of 

vbeans seeded, the higher will 
the protein content of the hay 
xture. These mixtures grown at 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station have kept the weeds down 
tter than soybeans or Sudan 
Grass alone have been able to do in 

t plots and farm fields. 

lo seed the mixture, it is recom- 
-nded that the soybeans be seeded 





What Is New in Farming 


TIPS THAT YOU CAN USE TODAY 


 Two-bottom Case 
f ‘Flambeau Red”’ series 
has oil passages drilled 
and sealed in metal, high 
controls for better vision 


tractor 


The Model H International 
Farmall two-bottom tractor 
has road speeds up to 16 
miles an hour on rubber, 
claims great fuel savings 





Selling at $350, this tractor does the work of 
a light team, weighs 1,000 pounds.—Shaw 





This tractor-model manure-spreader is de- 
signed for speed over rough ground. The 
automatic coupling device eliminates heavy 
lifting and some mashed fingers.—Oliver 





with a grain drill and that the Sudan 
Grass be drilled at a second opera- 
tion, or broadcast and harrowed in. 
Placed together in the drill box, the 
seeds will separate. The mixtures 
have not been found to be more 
easily cured for hay than either soy- 
beans or Sudan Grass grown as 
separate field crops.—G. E. F., Ohio. 


Double Cropping. Missouri farm- 
ers remain enthusiastic over a 
combination of winter wheat and 
lespedeza harvested from the same 
ground the same season. The les- 
pedeza following a wheat crop 
furnishes excellent pasture during 
July, August, and September, 
when the land can be reseeded to 
wheat by thoro disking. Enough 
mature lespedeza seed is then 
available to volunteer a good 
stand the following year. Where 
pasture is not needed, the lespe- 
deza can be made into high-quali- 
ty hay or plowed under for green 
manure. 


Sheep Tonic. A livestock commis- 
sion firm of Kansas City is dis- 
tributing the following formula 
among its clients: 


4 pounds blue- 2 pounds sulphur 


stone 10 pounds air 
4 pounds baking slack lime 
soda 10 pounds tobac 
2 pounds Epsom co dust 
Salts 100 pounds salt 
Add 5 pounds bonemeal; mix 
well. Use as you would salt. For 


ewes carrying lambs or suckling 
lambs the amount of bonemeal 
should be increased by 25 percent. 


Wheat. With one third of the 
wheat of Illinois affected by mo- 
saic disease, a search is on for re- 
sistant varieties. Recommended 
for the north-central counties of 
the state are Wisconsin Pedigree 
2 and IIred; for southern counties, 
Fulhio, Nabob, Fulcaster, Wa- 
bash, and Thorne. Infection is 
spread by drainage water and 
probably by dust carried in the 
wind. Losses may run as high as 
go percent of the crop. As a rule 
the disease works in spots, which 
turn yellow in the spring and 
grow poorly. Sometimes an entire 
field is affected. 


Manure. Results of tests con- 
ducted by the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station applying ma- 
nure to different crops in a rota- 
tion of corn, oats, wheat, and 
clover, indicate no great differ- 
ence in the returns from manure 
applied any year in the rotation. 
It is evident, however, that apply- 
ing a part or all of the manure on 
the wheat or new-clover seeding ma- 
terially improves the hay crop and 
is preferable to putting all - the ma- 
nure on the corn crop.—G. E. F., 
Ohio. | Continued on page 20 
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Pullets need careful management 
when this critical change is made 


By L. H. Hartwig 


eR of the more critical periods in 


the life of the pullet occurs during the 
change from the range to the laying 
house,” claims John Vandervort, of Penn- 
sylvania State College. When Vandervort 
talks about the proper management of pul- 
lets, it is well to sit up and take notice, 
for, aside from his own vast practical ex- 
perience, he is speaking for the hundreds 
of successful Pennsylvania poultry-raisers 
with whom he has counseled for many years. In a recent 
interview, he went over the essential management prac- 
tices which he thinks are necessary to get the pullets 
by this difficult period. In general, this is what he said: 


PULLETS should be transferred to quarters at the 
time they start to lay. Less trouble will be encountered 
if the larger birds are housed first, and the others as they 
mature, for if large and immature pullets are placed in 
the same pens, the smaller birds may be crowded from 
the feeders and not have an opportunity to develop 
properly. When pullets are graded as they are housed, 
carefully cull the last lot; market all crow-headed, de- 
formed, and weak birds, and destroy those showing 
symptoms of disease. Assure plenty of space for the birds 
in their new quarters by calculating your house capacity 
on the basis of three to four square feet of floor space per 
bird, and divide the birds into groups of 100 to 160. 
It often happens that insufficient space is available 
for the pullets because older birds are still in good pro- 
duction. Some poultrymen remedy this condition by 
using hen shelters, transferring the fowls at a time when 
production is not so apt to be affected. The pullets are 
then placed in the quarters vacated by the hens. 
Many poultrymen have partially overcome the prob- 
lem of pullets laying on the floor in winter quarters by 
providing a number of nests in the brooder houses on 
the range. The pullets, even before they begin to lay, 
will investigate these nests and be accustomed to them 
when production starts. If the pullets on range have 
been laying their eggs on the brooder-house floor, it is 
Jogical to expect them to do the same in the laying house. 
Some poultrymen are of the opin- 
ion that allowing the pullets to 
lay on the floor in winter quarters 
will invite trouble from pickouts. 
Providing plenty of nests will 
aid in the production of high- 
quality eggs. One nest for five or 
six birds is generally sufficient. 
Handle the eggs carefully and 
only with clean hands, for dirt 
and grease detract from their 
value and appearance. Particu- 
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A bird in the house is worth-two in the tree when 
autumn rolls around and the pullets begin to lay 


larly avoid contaminating the eggs with cod-liver o1 
For the first few weeks at least, use hoppers in the 
laying house of a type similar to those used on the range 
The pullets will be accustomed to them, and there wil! 
be little dropping off in feed consumption. It is a good 
plan to allow at least two inches of hopper space per bird. 


IT-IS essential to feed a ration which contains all the 
elements necessary for heavy egg-production, the main- 
tenance of life, and the building of body tissues. Here 
is a good dry-mash mixture which should be kept 
available in hoppers at all times: 


MASH 
350 pounds ground yellow 75 pounds alfalfa meal 
corn 10 pounds ground oyster 
150 pounds wheat bran shell or ground lime- 
150 pounds wheat flour stone (98 percent Ca 
middlings CO3) 
100 pounds ground heavy 20 pounds cod-liver oil or 
oats sardine oil (85 U. S. P. 


units per gram) 
5 pounds salt 


75 pounds meat scrap 
50 pounds fish meal 
so pounds dried milk 


Where it is essential to use home grains, 200 pounds of 
ground wheat and 100 pounds of wheat bran may be 
substituted for the 150 pounds of bran and 150 pounds 
of middlings. Also, if desired, 125 pounds of either fish 
meal or meat scrap may be used instead of the combi. 
nation of the two. Whole corn may be used to replace 
all or part of the cracked corn in the grain mixture. 


SCRATCH GRAIN 


100 pounds cracked corn 
100 pounds wheat 

(25 percent of the grain mix- 
ture may be barley, oats, 
or buckwheat) 


Two-thirds to three-quarters of 
the daily scratch feed is common- 
ly fed in the evening, with the re- 
mainder fed either in the morning 
or at noon. [Continued on page 44 
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BECAUSE THEY SAVED 


\ 25 percent in fuel 


\ 23 percent in time 


\ wear and tear on machines and drivers 


\ wear and tear on fields and roadways 


By J. Brownlee Davidson, acricutturat ENGINEER 


/ NSK the man who owns 


one” is a trade slogan which, 
when obeyed, furnishes the 
most convincing kind of infor- 
mation. The Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station followed 
such a suggestion by inquiring 
of the owners of tractors with 
pneumatic tires what they 
thought of the tires. A repre- 


sentative list of owners was 
made up with the assistance 
of county agents and farm- 


equipment dealers; a letter was 
sent to each owner on the list, 
asking questions concerning all 
phases of the use of pneumatics. 
Owners seemed particularly 
anxious to assist with the in- 
quiry, for 196 owners of 199 sets 
of tires replied. 


SUMMARIZING the results, 
98% percent of these owners de- 
clared emphatically that if they 
vere buying another tractor it 
would be on rubber. Stated 
more specifically, of the 196 
owners, 193 were satisfied with 
pneumatic tires, two were un- 

rtain, and only one of the en- 

‘number would not buy an- 
ther tractor on pneumatic tires. 
When it is taken into account 
that pneumatics call for some 
changes in tractor design for 
best results, that some knowl- 


edge of their use and some skill 
in handling are required for the 
best performance, and that con- 
ditions of service vary widely, 
this endorsement by such a large 
proportion of owners is so sig- 
nificant as to be amazing. 

It is interesting to study the 
experience of these tire-owners 
to determine why they should 
be so well satisfied. 


IN GENERAL, the tractors 
were used for field- and belt- 
work on the farms, but in al- 
most every instance some haul- 
ing was done. The average use 
of tractors for hauling was only 
four percent of the total use, yet 
it was observed that the use 
of tractors for hauling increased 
with the length of time the 
pneumatic tires had been in 
service. Altho it is recognized 
that it is essential to have trac- 
tors equipped with pneumatic 
tires if they are to be used on 
hard roads, it is evident that, 
as yet, hauling is a minor use 
for most farm tractors. One 
owner, however, did report that 
75 percent of the use of his 
tractor was for hauling. It is 
reasonable to understand why 
hauling will increase with the age 
of the tractor in farm service 
today. [Continued on page 22 


Pictured are seven tractor tires made by the following concerns: (1) Firestone; 


(2) Goodrich; (3) Gillette; (4) Goodyear; (5) U. S.; (6) Seiberling; (7) Fisk 
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If so, then you should consider more than the yields from your own fields 


By John 


= general acceptance of corn 


hybrids thruout the Cornbelt has 
led to an industrial development 
in the production of hybrid seed 
corn. The resulting number of hy- 
brids on the market, the intense 


sales competition, the newness of 


hybrid corn to many farmers, and 


lack of a better understanding of 


corn hybrids have resulted in con- 
fusion and uncertainty when se- 
lecting the variety to buy. Conse- 
quently, almost’ every farmer is 
seeking information which will help 
him make a practical choice. 
Literally thousands of Cornbelt 
farmers are comparing a number of 
different hybrids on their own farms. 
Many have purchased one bushel 
of the leading hybrid recommended 
by each well-known producer or 
company. Others are buying one or 
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M. Airy 


two particular trade brands but 
several different hybrids. Still others 


have bought the largest part of 


their needs from a reliable producer 
of a corn well known and previously 


tried, with only a small portion of 


their corn acreage devoted to “‘try- 
out” hybrids. The occasional con- 
servative is buying only those hy- 
brids he knows to be good and is 
letting the neighbors try those kinds 
and hybrids he is not sure of. Nu- 
merous hybrid-seed salesmen, repre- 
senting commercial companies, are 
keenly watching official competitive 
tests, private tests of the various 
hybrids offered by their company, 
and local tests. 

County agents, county club 
agents, agriculture instructors, and 
4-H Club leaders are sponsoring 
small yield tests of the various hy- 


Sorting room in a modern hybrid-seed-com 
plant. Care in sorting, drying, and grading 
may mean dollars and cents to the customer 










brids offered for sale locally. These 
tests are generally machine-planted, 
strip-test plots; some of the more 
interested groups sponsor hand- 
planted, replicated plots. (The mer- 
its of such tests will be discussed 
later.) 

State crop-improvement associa- 
tions, in co-operation with the state 
agricultural experiment stations, are 
conducting extensive hand-planted, 
random-arranged, replicated-yield 
test plots of commercial and ex- 
perimental hybrids. Entry to the 
test is voluntary, and a fee is charged 
for each entry. 

In addition to farm comparisons, 
local tests, and state tests, the bet- 
ter corn-breeders are conducting 
extensive tests, similar to the state 
yield tests, to discover high-yield- 
ing experimental hybrids and to 
measure the comparative perform- 
ance ability of their own developed 
hybrids. These tests are necessary 
if the hybrids bearing their particu- 
lar trade name may be depended 
upon to perform well. 

The purchaser of hybrid seed 
corn for his 1940 crop will largel) 
base his choice on comparisons fa- 
miliar to him in 1939. Results of 
previous years are also available 
to those who desire a more thoro 
and careful study. With this in 
mind let us consider the merits and 
limitations of the various compara- 
tive tests being conducted. 

The farm-field comparison is com- 
monly the field planting of one 
bushel of two or more hybrids. A 
common example is the case of an 
Iowa farmer who bought five bush- 
els of hybrid corn—each bushel 
from a different company. He began 
planting on one side of a 4o0-acr 
field and changed corn only when h 
needed another bushel of seed, about 
every I$ rods; yet he was compar 
ing the fifth kind with the first kind, 
planted 45 rods away. Differences 11 
the soil might easily influence corn 
yields 1§ bushels to - acre is 
a distance of 15 rods. Such wide 
field comparisons will not measure 
the comparative yielding ability 
of several hybrids. They will, how 
ever, supply essential general infor 
mation as to whether the ears are of 
equal quality, whether the corn 
readily marketable, whether the 
starchiness and starch type are sat 
isfactory, whether the ears husk 
easily, whether there is much corn 
on the ground, and whether im 
corn was well suited to mechanic: 
picking. These items are not as 
important as yield, and yet prefer- 
ence on these points will affect one’s 
choice | Continued on page 28 
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BARNS 
IN SHEETS 


Here's something new in fireproof, rot-proof, 
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and Corrugated Transite sheets (made of as- 
ara- bestos and Portland cement under great 
pressure) formed the siding and roofing for 

com- this new barn. Sheets are precut at the factory 
one for the job and are attached to the usual-type 

s. A — framing with lead-headed drive screws 


an Roofing sheets are set in place. Precut, 
shel they are easily trimmed on the job, with a 
Asne saw if necessary. Sheets are supported on 
egan four-foot six-inch centers» and no sheathing 
“ACT is necessary. Laps which do not coincide 
P he with framing are fastened with leaded bolts 
yout 

par- Attachment of sheets is easily made. 
“ind. Sheets weigh 4.2 pounds per square foot, 
es it are 42 inches (or 10 corrugations) wide, 
si varying in length from three to 11 feet. 
ot The color is a very soft, grayish-white 
wide This section thru the ridge of a roof shows 
sure how preformed, asphalt strips are laid 
ility over corrugations to make a union between 
10W ridge roll and roofing sheets. No roof. on 
ifor- which this material is laid should have a 
r¢ pitch of less than three inches per foot , 
; he 5 Asphalt strips to fit the roofing corrugations 
» are also used on the plates to make a 
2B tight joint. To obtain uniform temperatures 
1USK nd adequate ventilation, sidewalls are insu- 
corn ited with rock-wool batts. Interior finish 
the done in flat, smooth sheets of Flexboard 
ical 


t as 6 The completed barn and attached milk- 
house are attractive, substantial, easily 
maintained. Long use in the industrial field 
has proved the merits of Transite; and costs 
wer than ordinary fire-resistants are claimed 






Photographs by Johns-Manville 
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Fon the third year in a row, feed 
is plentiful and_ livestock-feeders 
again have the whip hand in the 
nation’s feed markets. But the whip 
has lost much of the sting it had in 
1937 and 1938 when livestock men 
were able to buy their raw material 
at bargain-counter prices and con- 
vert it into high-priced pork, beef, 
butterfat, poultry, and eggs. The 
pendulum is swinging back. 

During the drought years live- 
stock men skimped along with a 
minimum of sky-high feed grains 
and protein concentrates. But in 
1937 and 1938 their fattening ani- 
mals gorged, herds were increased. 
Livestock was profitable. Now our 
livestock population is practically as 
large as in pre-drought years. Tho 
feed supplies are large again this 
year, there’s not as much for each 
unit of livestock as there was last 
year. Feed prices will be higher in 
relation to livestock and livestock- 
product prices. 

Which doesn’t mean feed prices 
are going to be high in dollars and 
cents. Rather it means livestock 
prices will be lower than they’ve 
been in recent years. 

If we could study only one feed 
to get an idea of what feed prices 
might be in the 1938-39 feeding 
season, it would be corn, which 
really sets the tempo of the whole 
livestock industry. The 1939 corn 
crop is not yet in the cribs—and 
might still be reduced—but indica- 
tions are for at least an average, per- 
haps above-average, crop. And corn- 
cribs in the Cornbelt are bulging 
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By Frank George 


with history’s largest carry-over. 

The loan rate of the AAA prob- 
ably will be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of last year’s rate. 
And early indications are that a 
much higher percentage of farmers 
in the Cornbelt have complied with 
their allotments and so are eligible 
for corn loans. This might mean that 
so much corn would be held on 
farms for loans that the commercial 
supply would be reduced enough to 
boost prices. 

Buyers of feed will want to watch 
developments along these lines, be- 
cause they may be all-important 
price factors later on. 

Small-grain crops were reduced 
this year by early droughts. And car- 
ry-over of oats was a little smaller 
than in 1938 but larger than aver- 
age. Department of Agriculture crop 
statisticians expect total supplies of 
feed grains—corn, oats, barley, and 
grain sorghums—to be about seven 
percent above average in the coming 
feeding season. They were 13 per- 
cent above last year. 


TI IE high-protein concentrate out- 
look is favorable for the livestock- 
feeder. The supply of protein feeds 
will be much larger than in pre- 
drought days, when less was under- 
stood about the value of these sup- 
plements, and probably larger than 
in the preceding feeding season. 

Wheat mill-feeds make up half 
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the total supply of high-protein and 
by-product feeds. They will be plen- 
tiful, even tho the wheat crop is 
smaller, for millers will make about 
as much flour as they did last year. 

The supply of cottonseed cake and 
meal should be as large as last year. 
Cotton acreage is about the same. 
Soybean cake and meal are close 
competitors of cottonseed feed prod- 
ucts. A new all-time high of soybean 
meal and cake production was made 
in 1938, and a new record seems like- 
ly this year. Soybean acreage is 18 
percent larger than in 1938. This 
would seem to indicate lower prices, 
altho soybean*cake and meal prices 
are still largely determined by what 
farmers will pay for linseed and cot- 
tonseed products. 


THE flaxseed crop in this country 
is much larger than in any recent 
year, and with normal supplies of 
flaxseed from Argentina—our big- 
gest source—production of linseed 
cake and meal should be heavy. 

Gluten feed and meal supplies will 
be fully as large as last year, and all 
the odds and ends of the feed trade 
—dried beet pulp, rice mill-feeds, 
brewers’ and distillers’ grains, and 
copra, peanut, sesame, hempseed, 
and babasu cakes and meals—will 
be plentiful. 

Tankage production will be larger 
than in the previous year because of 
increased livestock slaughter. So, in 
general, livestock-feeders can expect 
large supplies and reasonable prices 
for supplemental feeds during the 
coming farm-stock feeding season. 
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By Dr. Frank Thone, 


SCIENCE SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D. C 


#1 Tho full-time weathermen depend little upon 
local signs in making up their regional reports, 
farmer-prophets may add a cubit to their reputa- 
tions by cloud study. For instance, woolly cumul- 
ous clouds (windblown, as here, or puffy) usually 
token fair weather ahead—for a reasonable time 


2 Another “‘fair’’ sign comes as the sun breaks thru 
a rainstorm. The slanting rays which are often mis- 
labeled*‘sun drawing water’ are really only reflected 
light from floating particles in the darker airspace 


nt 


eg a 


3 Streaky cirrus clouds, ‘mares’ tails," are 4 “Mackerel scales,"’ cirrus, also forecasta 5 When wind currents whirl and nimbus 
indications of rain orsnow—in12to 36hours storm area perhaps delayed in its formation (rain) clouds boil, prophecy is needless 


6 “Cauliflower” clouds piling up at a distance, especially 7 Broken stratus clouds at evening, like Noah's rainbow in the heav- 
with downpour streaks, mean rain or hail, thunder, lightning ens, are usually a sign of a let-up in the rains—at least for a day or so 
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Men of both nations, recruited from such peaceful 
homeland scenes as those below, battle it out with bombs 
and machine guns among Shanghai's sandbag fortresses 


Over placid Lake Shogi go a boatload of Japanese 
school children who are trying to remember that their Em- 
peror’s war is a crusade for which they must sacrifice 


In their garden's ‘‘moon gate,"’ Chinese patriots sew for 
the army and wonder, patiently, when the war will end 


W. EN asked to write on Japan 


and China, I was left entirely free to 
express my own opinions; and if you 
expect to agree with everything in 
this article you’d better not read 
another line. Nearly 30 years ago I 
visited Japan, China, Manchuria, 
and Siberia for the first time and 
have made four visits to the Orient 
since, two of which have been after 
the Sino-Japanese war started. 

To get things straight on the peo- 
ples engaged in the undeclared war, 
let us take a look at Japan, her peo- 
ple, and her resources; and then go 
on to China. Remember that the 
State of California is larger than the 
whole Japanese Empire proper; that 
this ‘“‘Land of the Rising Sun’’ is 
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Wide World 


Ewing Galloway 


simply the peaks of a moun- 
tain chain rising up from the 
bed of the ocean and con- 
tinually shaken by earth- 
quakes; that less than one 
twelfth of the land is habit- 
able; all of which means that, with- 
out imports, the 70,000,000 Japa- 
nese must subsist on the products of 
an area about one fourth the size of 
the State of Iowa. 

In 1937 the combined wealth of 
Japan was given as $51,000,000,000 
while the State of New York alone 
was worth more than half that 
amount. Since 1937 Japan has been 
spending several million dollars a 
day on war, and today the country is 
on the verge of bankruptcy. A year 


BEHIND THOSE 


igs Ower Orient, 


says J. T. Nichols, who re-in- 
troduces to us peoples in con- 
flict, two peoples fundamen- 
tally fine, peace-loving, agri- 
cultural and industrial, yet 
bound by tradition to customs 
and obediences that spell in- 
creasing conflict and strife 


Ewing Galloway 
Ewing Galloway 


Rice and tea and war talk in a Kobe restaurant 


ago copper money had to be called 
in to use in making war materials, 
while half an inch was cut from 
matches to save wood. Taxes hav: 
reached the limit, and mutterings 0! 
discontent are alarming militar) 
leaders. 

Kagawa, the great Christian Japa- 
nese leader, said that 90 percent ot 
his people are against war. Wh 
this may be a little extravagant, ) 
it is true that the common people ‘ 
Japan do not [ Continued on page 
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you know why TUS tractor 
lire gives better bite” 


IMPORTANT: When you change from steel wheels 
to rubber—don’t make the mistake of thinking 
all rubber tires are alike. The way they grip in 
soft ground or on wet sod depends on the tread 
—so be sure you pick the right one. 


You know how a horseshoe forms a pocket. 


Well, pockets on the tread of a tractor tire 
can pack up the same way. 


So the first rule in picking a tractor tire 
is—watch out for pockets, if you want a 
tire that won’t fill up and slip. 


That Goodyear Sure-Grip you see pictured 
here has a tread design principle you’ve seen 
before. You’ve seen it on steel wheels— 
where it’s proved its success. 


{nd as we point out in the picture, it has 
three things you need to look for in a trac- 
tor tire. Here’s what they mean: 


Open center — no mud traps. 
Look at the lugs on that tire. 
Each one is separate. No corners 
where earth can pack. 


Even spacing — no jerks. See 
how those lugs are placed —with 
plenty of space between them — 
and all spaced the same. That 
means an even pull—no jerks to 
start slipping. 


Buttressed base — no lug tear. 
These lugs are broad at the 
bottom — each one is self-reen- 
forced. No need to join them 
together to hold them on.They’re 
strong enough to stand alone. 











This Goodyear Sure-Grip is a tire you don’t 
have to baby. You don’t have to wait for 
sod or plowed ground to dry before you go 


to work. 
That’s why it pays to be sure of Goodyear 
Sure-Grips when you buy a new tractor or 


change over from steel to rubber. 





THE GREATEST NAME 
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I you ever cleaned a horse's hoof 
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iM GLAD WE PUT 
THAT NEW 


HOUSANDS of farmers can tell you a 
sure way to end worry about roofs in 
bad weather. For in U-S-S StormSeal they 
have found a roofing sheet with all the 
safety and money-saving’ advantages of 
metal—plus special leak-proof features. 
U-S-S StormSeal Steel Roofing is a match 
for weather at its worst. Should water 
possibly seep into the side-lap, the double 
drain carries it off quickly. Three strong 
cross-crimps keep water and winds out of 
end-laps. A firm pressure lip further insures 
this tight lap, while a tension curve makes 
each sheet lie flat. StormSeal’s flat top seams 
make nailing easy. And their trim lines 
make an attractive roofing job. 
StormSeal’s heavy galvanizing coating— 
evenly applied — provides rust protection 
against weathering. It means extra life that 
saves you money. Ask your dealer to show 
you the protection features of this famous 
roofing and you'll see why StormSeal sales 


are growing so fast. 


U-S-S STORM <q] ROOFING 


U. S$. Patent No. 2130189 


Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 
American Steel & Wire Company, 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco 
United States Steel Products Company, New York, 
Export Distributors 





Look for this trade-mark on 
steel products. It is your 


assurance of quality and 


full value. 


PROTECTOR POULTRY FENCE 
SHEETS STRAIGHTLINE POULTRY 
TENNESEAL ROOFING NETTING 
AMERICAN FENCE AND POSTS AMERICAN FUR FARM NETTING 
AMERICAN LAWN FENCE CYCLONE SCREEN CLOTH & 
CYCLONE LAWN FENCE HARDWARE CLOTH 
GATES AND FITTINGS BLUE BONNET BALE TIES 
AMERICAN BARBED WIRE WAILS, TACKS AND STAPLES 
HEX-CEL POULTRY NETTING CLOTHES LINES 


U'S'S ROOFING & SIDING 











UNITED STATES STEEL 





By E. T. Meredith, Jr. 


ROM letters on taxes recently 
received, I have found many of you 
are interested in the taxes paid by 
big corporations. We have all heard 
about “soaking” the big corpora- 
tions. “They can stand heavier 
taxes,” shout the soap-box boys. 
But can they? 

Let us analyze the problem the 
manufacturer faces when he receives 
an additional $100,000-a-year tax 
bill. Our manufacturer knows what 
his raw material will cost. He knows 
his overhead, he knows his payroll, 
interest, depreciation, new equip- 
ment, and so on. Before he starts 
production he knows what his ex- 
penses will be. He must make a 
reasonable profit for his stockholders 
because, if he does not, he will be 
unable to borrow further money 
when he needs it. The manufac- 
turer figures it will cost him $100 to 
place each unit in the hands of the 
wholesaler. He plans to sell 10,000 
units during the year and, in order 
to earn a six-percent return on his 
capitalization of $2,500,000, he must 
sell his product for $115. By selling 
10,000 units he will make a profit for 
the shareholders; he will pay inter- 
est, allow for depreciation, meet his 
payroll, and cover his overhead ex- 
penses. 

Next he considers the additional 
$100,000 tax bill. If he deducts this 
amount from his profits, he finds 


that he can give the stockholders 
a return of only two percent. 
Faced with this, he realizes he can’t 
hope to survive if he doesn’t cut 
his costs or raise his prices. Compe- 
tition has forced him to cut costs to 
the bone and maintain high quality, 
so the only solution is to raise the 
price of his product. He therefore 
adds an extra $10 to the unit price, 
raising it to $125. The wholesaler 
passes the increase along to the re 
tailer, and the retailer to the con- 
sumer—the little fellow. Who paid 
the tax? It doesn’t matter wh 
gathers the taxes in one place; you 
and I pay them. 

According to Nation’s Business, 
we paid an average of $9.91 hidden 
taxes along with our telephone bills 
in 1937. Seventeen cents out of 
every dollar for light bills goes to 
taxes. In the price of a bottle of 
milk of magnesia there are 94 manv- 
facturer’s taxes and 68 retailer’s 
taxes. In 1937 there were 52 hidden 
taxes in the price of a loaf of bread 
and 148 hidden taxes in the price of 
a pair of overalls. In other words, 
our taxes are levied at the top but 
they are paid at the bottom. 

Big Business cannot be blamed 
for this situation. Someone must pay 
the bill. You and I pay the taxes 
eventually, regardless of how and 
by whom they are imposed. What 
are we going to do about it? If you 
object, let your Government know 
about it. Write your representatives 
and senators and tell them you are 
opposed to higher taxes and espe- 
cially the numerous hidden taxes 


This symbol of service is worn by the 350 Successful Farming representatives 
who ride the rural routes. These men have more than subscriptions to sell. 
They are sent out to show you how our Farm and Home Service Bureau can 
and will help you with the solutions to any problems you may have in the management 
of your home or farm. When one of these men calls at your home, submit your problems 
to him, and he will gladly give, or gladly get, you a dependable, authoritative answer. 
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Here They fe... 
NEW FARMALLS 


; ~~: 
Features of the New “H” and “M”’ Farmalls | ety 














Comfort—sitting or standing. Ad- e Patented automatic steering- wheel 

justable sponge-rubber uphol- cultivator gang shift. Clean cross 

stered seat. cultivation at 4 or 5 miles an hour. omens \ 
Clear vision—smooth, streamlined Finger-tip auto-steering. Brakes — 

design enables you to see your can be operated separately for 

work, making short or pivot turns —or as 

ra Balanced power. Smooth-running a unit on the road 
4-cylinder, valve-in-head engine, , More than 30 high-arade ball and 
with Tocco-hardened crankshaft, roller bearings. 19 rawhide spring- 







full force-feed lubrication, and re- loaded dust and oil seals 

placeable cylinder sleeves. Bril- ene re 

liant performance and amazin Can be equipped with “Lift-Alll, 
hd e which lifts and lowers machines, 


economy on No. 1 tractor distil- 
late and other tractor fuels. 

a Five-speed transmission. Four field 
speeds, plusa 16-mile road speed 
on rubber). Variable governor— 






or front or rear sections, on either 
side. 
s Adjustable wheel tread—for all 


fOw-crop requirements. 





olders 















































rcent. you can control driving speeds Most complete line of quick-ot- Pr aif 
, within “inches per hour." 0 tachable machines Sinn, SVE 
can’t oe BYvALL 
4 , 
t cut » Q <5 
sts to \S 
ality, 
5e the 
ae THE NEW SMALL Farmait-A 
= ” = 
price, with’ Cutti-Vision” 
esaler 
he re- Here is Harvester’s new small 
con Farmall, with features you have 
| nigel been waiting for: power, speed, 
| paid economy, and “Culti-Vision.”” 
who Built to do all the work on the 
: small farm, or to replace the 
3; you last team on the big farm—and 
it sells at a mew low Farmall 
a price. Direct-attachable ma- 
ness, § chines are available for all row 
idden & crops, including vegetables. 
. | I] Ask us for complete details. 
> DILUIS 
it of 
es to 


le of 
lanu- 
iler’s 
dden 
yread 
ce of 
ords, 
» but 


ance—the handsome lines of farm power that is 
practical for the fields—modern styling in the fa- 
mous FARMALL red. But the real thrill will come 


Fur 17 years the FARMALL idea has when you get hold of one of these steering wheels, 
give the smooth 4-cylinder engine the go-ahead, 





been setting the pace in power. 
FARMALL is today the No. 1 farm tractor in the and put a new FARMALL through its paces. 
med 7 . A 
Here are three bears for work—big size, middle 


| pay land. The whole power farming picture has been 

pes changed by half a million FARMALL tractors onthe size, small size! You'll find each one a go-getter in 

Vhat job.... And NOW comes a brand-new family of  €VY®Y inch and ounce. Step out ahead with your 

“you FARMALLS to step up farm power efficiency all pick of the new FARMALLS. See the McCormick- 

oe over again! Deering dealer for the full story. Satisfy yourself 

i Last month we announced the small FARMALL-A about the quality, utility, power, comfort, and econ- 

5S pe- with its great new feature,“Culti-Vision.” Here’s omy of these great new tractors—and about the 

“7 your first view of the little fellow’s big brothers | %€W low FARMALL prices. Catalogs on request. 
—FARMALL-H and FARMALL-M—spic and span IwrERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

itives from the Harvester factories, raring to go! (agmetdonieens 

= First view shows you up-to-the-minute appear- 180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

ment 

lems 

swer. 
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The ORIGINAL 
Power Take-off 
Picker 


NEw IDEA 
Corn Picker 7, 


PICKS 
HUSKS 
LOADS 


TWO ROWS 
AT A TIME 


Gives Complete 
Harvest Mastery 
with ANY TwoPlowTractor 


Note the Folding Ear 
Corn Elevator 










HERE in this universal pull-type unit— rolling easily 

on its own big wheels — you have complete mastery of the corn harvest. 
No cumbersome extra weight loaded onto the tractor wheels. No complicated 
mountings. No loose parts to find. Just hitch it to the drawbar—connect the 
power take-off — and you are READY TO GO with any modern two-plow 
tractor. Unhitched just as quickly, to free the tractor for other work. 
Remember that NEW IDEA picker leadership is incontestable. The world’s 
first successful two-row picker — its practical ability to meet and conquer all 
harvest conditions has been proved in thousands of cornfields for the past 
twelve years. Tall corn or short — standing stalks or down stalks — big ears 
or nubbins — the NEW IDEA Two-Row Picker masters 
them all. 


Makes Certain a FAST 
— CLEAN Job of Picking 


Count on your NEW IDEA to pick, husk and 
load 12 to 18 acres per day with proven thor- 
oughness and economy. Draft so light that the 
tractor can easily pull the wagon as well, The 
1939 model is the last word in corn picker design 
and improvements, Steel wheels or air tires 


as preferred. Write for booklet TODAY, 
STEEL FARM WAGONS 


Handiest, most adaptable wagons ever put on a farm. 
Unexeelled for light draft, strength and durability. Steel 
Wheeled or Air Tired. Booklet on request. 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS 


For corn and small grains. Save expensive time and 
labor during the harvest rush. Powered by team, engine, 
motor or tractor. Ask for complete description. 


NEW IDEA, Ine. 


Factories: 
Coldwater, 0... Sandwich. Hl. 
RR ee ee ae ee er ee ce mee — see eee 
NEW IDEA, Inc., Dept. 701, Coldwater, Ohto 


Send at once, free information on items checked. 






NY \ 
“4 


Corn Pickers ...... oO Power Corn Shellers . . [J 
Steel Wheel Wagons -O Hand Corn Shellers . . 9 
Air-Tired Wagons -O Field Mowers ...... 0 
Portable Elevators -O Side Delivery Rakes . . oO 
Manure Spreaders oO Hay Loaders ...... oO 
Husker-Shredders -o Transplanters cece tI 








Address 











What Is New 


[ Continued from pag 


Combine Harvesters. When more tha: 
acres of crops are combined in a sea 
the average cost of harvesting wit 
small combine was less than the aver 
cost of harvesting with the binder 

thresher, according to data obtaine 
Purdue University from records 

tained on college- and privately-ovw 
farm machines. The average total 

costs for combining with a smal! 

chine were less than one half of the t 
acre costs with the complete binder 
thresher rigs. 


Walnuts. The Stabler and the Th 
are making excellent records in low 
Trees start bearing when only 2 
years old. The nuts crack near! 
readily as thin-shelled English wal: 
and 7§ to go percent of the meats « 
out whole.—C. S., lowa. 


Canvas Hose. For 6 summers the (¢ 
merce Calkins family, Kidder Count 
North Dakota, has been irrigating « 
acre of garden, fruit, and berry cro] 
with a homemade porous hose. The hx 

is of light (8-gauge) canvas 27 incl 
wide and 40 feet long. It was torn into 
three g-inch strips and sewed together 
with strong thread so as to make hoses 
of about 3 inches in diameter, 40 feet 
in length. 


Green Feed. Limiting green feed to 
pounds a day per 100 hens will eliminate 
the “grassy” flavor and excessive colo: 
in yolks of eggs, point out extens 
poultrymen of the North Dakota Agr 
cultural College. Just as a deficiency 
green feed is definitely a handicap 
the production of good eggs, so is 
overabundance detrimental.—G. FE. 
Ohio. 


Fertilizer. Results of trials in which c 
mercial fertilizer has been applied 
different crops in a corn-oats-wh 
clover rotation at the Ohio Agricult 
Experiment Station have given 
nearly maximum returns from ap| 
ing all of the fertilizer to the w 
crop. In part, this is explained as being 
due to the large holdover effect on 
clover. 

Dividing the treatment, putting 
on the corn and half on the wheat, 
been less profitable. And puttingonet 
of the total treatment on each ¢ 
crop has not been enough super 
pay for making the 2 additiona 
plications. The agronomists say t! 
moderate application in the hill o1 
for corn, combined with a generot 
plication on wheat, is probably the 
system of fertilizing such a rotati 
G. E. F., Ohio. 


Lime. Where as much as 2 tons of 
stone an acre are applied, results 
tained at the Ohio Agricultural Ex 
ment Station show that about « 
results may be expected from applying 
it either to wheat or corn land after } 
ing, or to the sod before plowing. 
plications to the new clover see 
which does not admit incorporat 
with the soil, and dividing the to! 
application among the crops of th 
tation have been found inferior. V 
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ghter rates of liming, application to 
wheat ground after plowing, with shal 
ww incorporation, is recommended. 


G. E. F., Ohio. 


Celery. New York growers are testing 4 
w crossbred strains for quality and 
sease-resistance. So far the new strains 
ive proved highly resistant to yellow 

fungus, and are high in quality. They 

are a cross of the old Golden self-blanch- 
variety with the high-quality and 
ise-resistant green variety, Giant 


p scal. 


Pears. Four new pears are a 1939 contri- 
bution to orchardists made by the 
jorticulture department of the South 
Dakota College of Agriculture. The 
ars developed by Dr. N. E. Hansen, 
noted plant explorer, are the Yermak, 
hardy and blight-resistant with fruit 
about the same as the Seckel, the seed 
parent; the Finsib, with globular yellow 
ruit with minute russet dots, excellent 
juality; the Tanya, with red, late- 
keeping fruit of medium size and good 
uality, hardy and blight-resistant; and 
Selenga, with oblong pyriform fruit 
f excellent quality, yellow with minute 
russet dots, a heavy producer and blight- 
sistant. Orchardists expect good re- 
sults from these introductions.—l. M. 
H . Nebr. 


Beet Tops. In Cass County, North Da- 
ta, Leo and Albert Sinner feed sugar- 
‘t tops both to beef cattle and to milk 
ws. Last fall, beef cattle taken off of 
pasture got beet tops, straw, and 
steamed bonemeal and gained 1 pound 
per day per head. These tops, from a 
crop that yielded 12 tons of beets per 
icre, were worth from $5 to $8 an acre. 
or dairy cows the Sinners find that beet 
tops, fed with bonemeal, are as satis- 
factory as corn silage. In this case they 
given after milking. 
The North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
ve animal husbandry section recom- 
nends bringing beet tops in from the 
ld as soon as possible and stacking 
them, putting down 8 to 10 inches of 
good straw first, a foot of tops on this, 
and then another layer of straw, con- 
tinuing these alternate layers. Stacking 
reduces waste and deterioration due to 
trost, and simplifies labor of feeding.— 
W. J. H., Minn. 





























‘Where is everybody?” 





VY}, UEL SAVIN 


plus more tractor power’ 











says Lester Pfister, of 
El Paso, Illinois, who 
has grown $1,000,000 


worth of hybrid seed corn 











This is one of the three high compression Oliver 70’s which do the work on the Pfister 
Hybrid Corn Company’s 480 acres of biack land northwest of El Paso, Ulinois 


ESTER PFISTER started raising hybrid seed 
corn as a hobby. Today the Pfister Com- 
pany is one of the country’s largest dealers 
in hybrid corn... raises inbreds for more 
than 140 growers..A recent article in a farm 
magazine says that Mr. Pfister has sold more 
than $1,000,000 worth of hybrid seed corn. 
Within the past two years Mr. Pfister has 
discarded low compression tractors for 
modern high compression Oliver 70's. 


Here’s what he says: 


“I never realized before the fuel economy 
and power a high compression tractor has 
over the old low compressicn jobs. I am 
using 2-bottom, 16-inch high speed plows; 
do all my plowing in third gear—about 4.33 
miles per hour. 


“I know that my fuel saving is at least 20% 
and as I am doing the same work (and pull- 
ing the same tools) with my Oliver 70’s that 
I formerly did with my 3-bottom (low com- 
pression) tractors, I am satisfied that high 
compression is also giving me. 20% more 
power. Of course, I am using regular-gsade 
gasoline. 

“TI feel that high compression has done a 
lot in helping the farmer do his work more 
cheaply and quickly.” 


You can do more work faster and save on 
fuel with high compression. Here's all you 
have to do to change over most tractors to 
high compression: 


1. Install “altitude” pistons or a high com- 
pression cylinder head. 


2. Change the manifold setting or the mani- 
fold to the “cold” gasoline type and use 
“cold” type spark plugs. 


3. Use regular grade gasoline (containing 
tetraethyl lead). 


And when you buy your next tractor be sure 
the engine is designed to operate most 
efficiently on regular grade gasoline (con- 
taining tetraethyl lead). This means one or 
more of such features as: high compression 
cylinder head or pistons, “cold” gasoline 
type manifold, or an “automobile” type 
engine. 


SEND FOR FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET— Write 
today for FREE illustrated 24-page booklet 
“How to Get More Tractor Power.” Send a 
penny postcard now to Dept. TG-3, Ethyl Gas- 
oline Corporation, Chrysler Building, New 
York, N. Y., manufacturer of anti-knock fluids 
used by oil companies to improve gasoline. 


TUNE IN ON “TUNE-UP Time” featuring Walter O'Keefe, Andre Kostelanetz’ Orchestra . . . Kay 


Thompson and Rhythm Singers. . . Thursdays... Columbia Broadcasting System, 10 p. m., E.D.S.T. 


bm 7:) 6 om -) 0b ici ele) oeic7.¥-te) 8], I: 
FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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By Any Farm Standard 


ah & 
Champions 
Are lhe Better Spark Plugs 


THE SOUND JUDGMENT so characteristic of the American farmer 
shows in survey after survey that owners and operators of the 
nation’s most productive farms choose Champion Spark Plugs 
for all their cars, trucks, tractors and stationary engines. Further- 
more, they show that the American farmer fully appreciates 
the economic advantages of installing new spark plugs at 
regular intervals. 






The reason Champions make every engine a better performing 
engine is due to their many exclusive and patented features, 
the most recent of which is their new Sillment seal. This com- 
pressed dry powder permanently seals Champions_ against 
troublesome leakage common to ordinary spark plugs. Sillment 
holds each spark plug rigidly within its assigned heat range, 
banishes over-heating or pre-ignition due to leakage, and in- 
| sures uniform ignition and full power 
in every cylinder. 











Maximum power, economy and 
dependability are the standards by 
which spark plugs are measured 
on the farm. By these, or any other 
farm standards, Champions are the 
better spark plugs—insist on them, The Sign of Dependable Sewice 







RiftTy TO NSTALL NEW SPARK PLUGS Demand CHAMPIONS 
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Rubber-Tired Tractors 


[| Continued from page 1 





The most frequently mentioned 
vantage of pneumatic tires was that 
economy of fuel. Less fuel is required t 
pull a given load when a tractor is 
rubber than on steel wheels, as 
takes less power to propel the tr act 
itself because of reducing rolling 
resistance. This saving is considera 
and was reported to average 22 perc: 
for all tractors. The saving that has 7 
reported from tests made at severa 
the experiment stations is somew 
larger. This discrepancy may be du 
the fact that a part of the fuel-sav 

is taken up with higher speed or a larg 
load. Ten users submitted fuel-co: 
sumption information from their 
count books. The average saving 
these 10 was 241% percent, or about t 
same as the experiment-station recor 
Fuel savings in many instances are 

as large as they could be, because of t 
fact that it has not been practicable 
supply the tractor with the most 
fective speed or load. In many instanc« 
the distribution of weight between t 
traction wheels and the steering wheel's 
is not the best for efficiency, altho ad 
ditional wheel weights may be used t 
improve the relationships. When a trac 
tor is exerting a drawbar pull, weight 
transferred from the steering wheels of 
the conventional four-wheel tractor t 
the traction wheels. Wheel weights 
therefore not only increase the adhesion 
of the tractor wheels directly but als: 
indirectly thru a transfer of weight fron 
the steering wheel. This is due to the 
action of the drawbar pull tending t 
lift the front end of the tractor, as ob 
served by all operators. 


ApIrTION AL weight to the oe. 
tion wheels of a tractor may be had by 
mounting iron disks on the wheels or 
by partially filling the tires with water. 
Forty owners were found who were using 
water. All but three were satisfied with 
this method of adding additional weight. 
Water in the tires reduced the tendency 
of the tractor to bounce when crossing 

ridges. The only objection raised was 
the inconvenience of reducing the 
weight when not needed. 

Next to the saving in fuel, most 
operators appreciated the saving of 
time. This was accomplished in a num- 
ber of different ways: (1) the use of : 
higher road speed to and from the fields; 
(2) the use of a higher speed in the field; 
and (3) the use of wider tools in the 
doing of field work, thus reducing the 
distance traveled. 

In many instances farmers owning 
tractors with pneumatic tires had no 
way in which to compare field speeds 
with tractors on steel wheels; but of those 
who were able to report, 93 percent re- 
ported that they were using a higher 
gear ratio for a part or all of their work. 
The reduction in time reported aver- 
aged 23 percent. 


THe life of pneumatic tires for tractors 
has been an important question since 
their introduction. Tractor tires are s 
new that actual data are not available 

none of the owners contacted had com 
pletely worn out a set of tractor tires, 
but many had used their tires until they 
were able to estimate the life of the 
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tractor’s tires with some degree of ac- 
curacy. The average estimated life was 
found to be seven years, with individual 
estimates varying from three to 1§ years. 
The average life estimated by the owners 
therefore goes back beyond the time of 
introduction of pneumatic tires for 
tractors. 

The life of pneumatic tires may be 
-xpected to vary with the annual use, 
and for this reason owners were asked 
to estimate life in hours. These esti- 
mates aver raged 6,765 hours. On the 
basis of a life of seven years, the annual 
use would be nearly 1,000 hours. This is 
more than the average tractor is used 
in the Cornbelt. 

It is thought that retreading will be 
an economical practice when the tread 
becomes worn because of the large 
amount of rubber involved. A few owners 
reported that they had had their tires 
retreaded. 

A number of other advantages were 

reported by users of pneumatic tires. 
All tractor owners who commented felt 
sure that pneumatic tires protected the 
tractor from shock and insured a longer 
life. It is very clear that if pneumatic 
tires are not used, the practicable field 
and road speeds of a tractor must be 
limited much below those practicable 
with pneumatics. 

One of the deciding factors empha- 
sized by the owners of pneumatic tires 
is the greater comfort to the operator. 
Several owners suggested that never 
again would they operate a tractor with- 
out tires. Tires not only made the trac- 
tor ride more comfortably but lifted less 
dust to bother the operator. 


Rubber lugs forsteel wheels with face widths 
from four to 24 inches.—Bartrum Rubber Co. 


The conversion of steel-rim tractor wheels 
; readily accomplished with the new dual 
res that replace old, steel lugs.—Firestone 
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— for MILDNESS 
fine old 
Kentucky Burley 
aged in wood : 

—the FLAVOR 

of pure maple 

sugar for extra 

good taste 






















Velvet packs easy in a pipe 
Rolls smooth in a cigarette 
Better tobacco 
for both 










Copyright 1939, LicceTr & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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DELCO 


BATTERY 


Delco batteries for passenger 
cars, trucks and tractors can 
be purchased from Deico 
battery including 
United Motors Service Sta- 
tions, in all sections of the 


dealers, 


United States. 





ELECTRIC STARTING, LIGHTING, IGNITION 
| AND BATTERIES FOR FARM TRACTORS® 









Save money, time and labor 


With Delco-Remy starting, lighting and ignition, 
your tractor is equipped for thrift. You get more 
work done because jobs are easier to do. Your 
tractor starts like a modern motor car—is so 
easy to operate that any boy who drives a car 
can run it. You save fuel, too, because it’s con- 
venient to turn off the engine when you stop. 
Electric lights keep you going after sundown 
when there’s a rush job todo. Be sure your next 
tractor has this thrifty, reliable equipment— 
equipment that you know is right because it is 
made by Delco-Remy—leader in the field of 
automotive electrical equipment for more than 
twenty-five years—pioneer in the development 
of tractor electrical equipment. Delco-Remy 
Division, General Motors Corporation. 


Delco-Remy starting, lighting and ignition equipment is 
available through the tractor manufacturer—parts and 
service at Branches and Authorized Electrical Service 
Stations of United Motors Service. 





Pioneer Manufacturer of Tractor Electrical Equipment 
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No Time Like 
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Now to Getin.. | Completely 

Make up to $75 a week All Steel | 
It’s no trick to make up } | 
to $12 a day when you | 16 Roller lI 
use yourcarasa Mc Ness | Bearings 

**Store on Wheels.’’ | 7 
Farmers are buying everything they UseYour | Straight up eed 
can from McNess men. Attractive | 

business-getting prizes, also money- CAR | or angular —! | 
saving deals to customers make selling ° | = | 

McNess daily necessities a snap. This Bf) Raise Unobstructed — 

business is depression-proof. | Narrower 

We Supply Capital—Start Now! CUiam Divewey 

There's no better work anywhere— | ? 

pays well, permanent, need no ex- PAY | Free! IMustrated 

perience to start and we supply < * ~ | Elevator Guide and 

ital to help you get started quick. You start making | i k. Write T. 

money first day. Write at once for McNess Dealer dee Book, Write Today . 

Book—tells all—no obligation. (92-B) PORTABLE E 0 ‘ 


THE McNESS CO., 816 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 
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961 GROVE ST., 








































BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 








Rubber tires dig up the fields le: 
than steel-lugged wheels, an advantage 
much appreciated on meadows. Rubb: 
tires do not dig into the ground so rapi: 
ly when traction fails. 

Particular inquiry was made concer 
ing the disadvantages of pneumat 
tires, and a number of points we 
brought out. The extra first cost w 
most often mentioned. Other disadva 
tages were: instability while used f 
belt work; objectionable tracks in loos 
tilled soil; the extra expense of mount 
ing other equipment on pneumatic tir 
so as to utilize the higher speeds of t 
tractor; and the reduced traction whi 
is sometimes obtained in adverse c 
ditions such as frozen soil slight]; 
thawed on top or firm soil covered wit 
a wet, soft, vegetative growth. 

The cost of using pneumatics can 
estimated fairly accurately if the f 
cost, life, and annual cost of repai: 
are known. The cost of a set of pn 
matic tires for the average 20-hor: 
power, general-purpose tractor is ab 
$200. If the life is seven years, the cost 
of repairs is 1 percent, the interest rat 
6 percent, and some charge is made fo: ( 
insurance and housing, the annual c 
on the sinking—-fund basis will be four 
to be about 20 percent, or $40 for t! 
$200 set. The cost for a different 
vestment will be in proportion. For th 
annual expense certain definite advai 
tages and savings are obtained. 

Summarizing, the survey among tl 
users of pneumatic tires for tractor 
indicated: 

1. Twenty-two percent saving in fue 

2. Twenty-three percent reducti 
in time. 

3. Longer life of tractor is insure: 

4. The life of tractor tires is indicate 
at about seven years. 

5. The cost of repairs is less than on: 
percent, not including retreading. 

6. The annual cost of a set of pnev- 
matic tires may be expected to be about 
20 percent of first cost. 

7. Pneumatic tires contribute m 
terially to the comfort of operator. 

8. Meadows and pastures are n 
damaged as much with pneumatic ti: 

g. The main disadvantages are: di! 
ficulty in holding the tractor in pl: 
while doing belt work, larger first c 
and reduced traction for certain adver: 
conditions. 

10. Ninety-eight and one-half percent 
of pneumatic-tire owners are pleas: 
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“All right, Townsend! 
Let's forget the rabbits!”’ 
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"War Clouds” 


[ Continued from page 16 | 


want to fight any more than we do. If 
this is true, the question arises, “Why do 
they fight?” To know the background of 
Japanese people is to know the answer to 
this question. 


For a thousand years the Japanese 
yple have been taught that their 
Imperor is the Son of Heaven and can 
lo no wrong; and their patriotism is of 
such a character that, when he speaks, 
the people bury their own likes and dis- 
kes and obey in silence—even unto 
leath. Of course, the Emperor and his 
military advisers well know they are de- 
ceiving the people. Continued sacrifices 
nd suffering are making the people 
wonder and think for themselves. If re- 
ports are true, most anything is liable 
to happen within the next year or two, 
When people find out they have been 
‘ceived by their leaders they generally 
go to the other extreme. 
But many say Japan is conquering 
China and will soon be ready for other 
ynquests. Don’t you believe a word of 


Ewing Galloway 





No land is wasted! Here the hills of south- 
eastern China are well terraced for rice 


t! China can lose as many men as there 
ire Japanese people living and hardly 
ss them. A missionary of my own 
urch in the heart of China wrote the 
ther day: “I don’t suppose it is ever re- 
rted in American papers, but the 
Japanese have given up many towns 
y occupied six months ago. Within 
last month they have withdrawn 
m three towns within 70 miles of 
\Wuhu. They just hold the big cities on 

river and on the railroads. . . 
ery day the Chinese grow stronger 
the Japanese become weaker. It 
y take two or three or even I0 years, 

t the outcome is inevitable.” 


THousaNnbs of Chinese who were 
ven from their homes last year are 
k farming their land this. year. It 
s a lot of money to bomb farmers in 
country. With a war with China fast 
ping the life out of Japan, another 
r with Russia in the background, and 
ankrupt nation on the verge of revo- 
tion, do you think that the powerful 
ted States is in much danger from 
pan? 

Chere is another reason why Japan 


never attack the United States. It 
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DOUBLE-FLAaVvor_ 
GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES. 
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“The WHOLE FAMIY“LL Love 
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RED CEDAR 


SHINGLES 
RESIST TERRIFIC 
HAIL STORM 
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Cedar Shingles on roof in foreground—not damaged 


SHOW AMAZING RESISTANCE AT LULING, TEXAS 


Big chunks of ice up to two inches in 
diameter rained down upon Luling, 
Texas, recently, but Red Cedar Shin- 
gles showed amazing resistance. One 
housewife reported that the interior 
of her home was damaged to the 
tune of $1,700. “It won’t happen 
again,” she said, “because I saw how 
my neighbor’s house was protected 
with Cedar Shingles and you can bet 
I’m putting on Cedar Shingles now.” 


Another home owner who was busy 
ripping off his damaged roof said, 
“T wanted to use wood shingles be- 
fore but the city wouldn’t let me, 
but thank goodness I can this time.’ 





Certigrades pass official inspection 
for grade and quality. 


Once again, as in the New England 
hurricane of last September, Red 
Cedar Shingles have proved their 
sterling worth in protecting build- 
ings against wind and hail. A scien- 
tific test conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Washington confirmed this 
resistance when a roof of Certigrade 
No. 1 Cedar Shingles was exposed 
to successive blows of a hammer 
weighing 7.33 pounds—each blow 
was increased in height one-half foot 
at a time and at 66 foot-pounds no 
damage to the roof was found. 

Write Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 

Seattle, Wash., or Vancouver, B. C., 


Canada, for booklet, “Certigrade 
Cedar Shingles on the Farm.” 





GENUINE 
CEDAR 
NOT 
A IMITATION 
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was our own Commodore Perry 
opened up Japan to modern civilization 
With all our discriminating legislation 
that almost broke the Japanese heart, 
the people today have more respect for 
us than for any other country. In my 
own lifetime the Japanese have con 

from the bow-and-arrow stage to tl 

position of a great world power and they 
cheerfully recognize the debt they ow 
the United States. 

Like many another American, I fi 
went to Japan prejudiced against it, b 
weeks among the Japanese changed n 
attitude, and each of the four visits sinc: 
has increased my admiration. Today 
few families own most of the wealth ar 
have greatly influenced the Emperor, 
but the common people are kind 
friendly to each other and to strangers 
as well. 


THE Japanese are the most courteous 
as a class that one meets in traveling 
around the world. They seldom quarre! 
among themselves, and an American 
friend who has lived among them 
years told me he never saw two Japanes« 
men fight with their fists. No other pe: 
ple eat so little and work so hard. The 
are in the rice fields before the sun is uj 
and long after it is down. Women work 
in the fields even with babies on thei: 
backs. They are great lovers of children, 
and no other nation makes so much of 
child life. Hardly a month passes that 
there is not some festival honoring 
childhood. 

No race is cleaner physically. Prac 
tically every Japanese takes a bath ever) 
day. When the earthquake shook Toky: 
to pieces and fires were still burning, 
they began to build 10 public bath 
houses in as many parts of the ruined 
city. 

On my first visit to a Tokyo hotel, | 
had to take off my shoes before entering. 
A bowing servant had me sit down while 
he took them off and placed slippers on 
my feet. The worst of it was that | 
could not keep the slippers on and cre 
ated a real commotion among the ser 
vants when I went up the stairway carry 
ing the slippers in my hand. They car 
hook a slipper on the great toe and run; 
footrace without it coming off, but th 
system just did not work that way on my 
feet. 

You should see the Japanese stev« 
dores loading and unloading ships. On : 
jaunt around the Pacific Ocean a dozen 
years ago, I traveled on freighters and 
had the opportunity to see men of al 

nations at this work. I really believ: 
that 50 Japanese can put as much freigh ht 
on a ship in an hour as twice that ma! 
stevedores of any other nation. \ 
Kobe, about 30 minutes before sailing 
time, flatboats, upon which I counted 28 
large Chevrolet trucks, came alongside 
Asking the Chief Officer how late w 
would be he said, ““We will go out or 
time.” To my amazement that is exactl) 
what we did, and I still s: iy that it would 
have taken as many men of any other 
race from one to three hours to have 
loaded 28 trucks on a liner. 

So much for our “background” notes 
on the Japanese. Now let us turn to 
their opponents in the Oriental struggle. 

Of all living rulers, perhaps not one of 
them is so genuinely Christian as China’s 
Chiang Kai-shek. Modern civilization 
never saw such a Christian gesture as 
when Chinese planes dropped literature 
over Japan telling the people that the 
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Chinese would rather be friends than 
enemies, and urging that warfare be- 
tween the two nations cease. This great 
Christian ruler and his people will likely 
keep retreating and continue to harass 
the aggressors until they are driven back 
to their island by lack of manpower and 
funds. Even if the Japanese bombers 
should get Chiang Kai-shek, his people 
are now so united that they would likely 
follow his plans. 

The Chinese are a great people. They 
invented printing a thousand years be- 
fore Caxton was born; they made paper 

ind asbestos, carved ivory, used lacquer, 
il built towers of porcelain ages before 

other nations. They discovered the proc- 
ess of rearing the silkworm, and, while 
ur ancestors were roaming over ‘north- 

rn Europe dressed in skins, the Chinese 
wore silken gowns and satin slippers. 
They invented gunpowder and firearms 
ing before Leif Ericson and his Vikings 
left monuments on American soil. 

The Chinese had banknotes and bills 
if exchange long before any other peo- 
le; they coined money in a mint, made 
clocks with water jars, knew the world 
was round, had a celestial globe, had an 
astronomical observatory with appara- 
tus, a system of marking time, a stand- 
ard of weights and measures, watertight 
compartments and unsinkable boats 
while others were in the Stone Age. Even 
today we are playing Chinese checkers, 
and it is said that the modern adding 
machine is founded on a principle used 
by the shopkeepers of China. 

In agriculture, particularly, the Chi- 
nese people excel. They have tilled the 
same soil 4,000 years and make it pro- 
duce abundantly today. 


HAD a great time speaking to several 
hundred Chinese students thru an inter- 
preter. After two or three sentences, I 
would wait for the translation, 
the faces did not light up, I could change 
the subject. In a few minutes I found 
some of the things they could under- 
stand and were interested in and left 
them with faces beaming. The modern 
Chinese are changing everything; and 
the people, es specially the women, seem 
happy in the new methods adopted. lam 

reminded of Napoleon Bonaparte’s s fa- 
mous saying about China: “Yonder 
sleeps a mighty giant who, when he 
iwakens, will make the whole world 

mble.” 





‘What were you muttering 
about my family, dear?” 


and if 






















































PULL MORE—HAUL MORE 
PER GALLON 
with CLEAN spark plugs 


No matter what fuel you burn, 
dirty or worn spark plugs will 
waste up to 10% of it. And that’s 
true equally with tractors, or trucks, 
or cars, or any other gas-using 
farm equipment. Repeated tests, 
by impartial engineers, confirm the 
fact of this waste. 


Furthermore, by wasting fuel, dirty 





The successor to “the jackknife method” — 
the AC Spark vine, 4 Cleaning Machine, used 
by all Registered AC Cleaning Stations. 


—for thirty years 


plugs cause a cut in power. Engines 
with dirty plugs do less work. 
So, it’s just plain good business to 
have your plugs cleaned and re- 
gapped regularly. And it’s easy to 
do. Just take the dirty plugs to 
town, to the Registered AC Clean- 
ing Station. For only a nickel each, 
and in a few minutes, the plugs 
will be cleaned “like new,” the 
gaps accurately adjusted. 
Hundreds of farmers keep spare 
plugs on hand. This prevents 
“tying up” equipment while the 
plugs are being cleaned. 
Worn plugs, of course, should be 
replaced. 
A good rule to follow for cleaning, 
is this: 
Cars and trucks... every 4,000 miles 
Other engines...at least twice a year 


With more than 70,000 Registered 
AC Cleaning Stations in the coun- 
try, there’s sure to be one near you. 
Eliminate gas waste and power loss 
with clean spark plugs,and you pull 
more, haul more, and save money. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
“Spork Plugs in Today's Engines” 
A digest of the experience of thousands of 
service stations in better care and use of plugs. 
Write to: Service Department, AC Spark Plug 
Div., General Motors Corporation, Flint, Mich. 


THE QUALITY SPARK PLUG 


International Trucks and Tractors, Allis-Chalmers 


Tractors; Diamond-T, White, GMC, 


Trucks; Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Buick, Cadillac and La Salle cars — are some of the 
well-known tractors, trucks, and cars which use AC 
Quality ao Plugs as standard equipment. Trust 


your spar 


and Chevrolet 
Packard, Olds, Nash, 


plug requirements to the same brand of 


spark plugs which engine manufacturers select. 


Get a set—and Get the difference 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION © General Motors Corporation « 
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YES, HE WAS ALWAYS 
CARELESS ABOUT HIS 
APPEARANCE — HE 
WOULDN'T SHINE HIS 
SHOES — JUST HATED 
THE WORK 




































THEN, ONE DAY | GAVE HIM 
BIXBY JET-OIL. SHOWED HIM HOW 
QUICK AND EASY /T GETS RID OF 

SCUFFS AND SCRATCHES 





















NOW HIS SHOES ALWAYS 
SHINE! AND SO DOES HIS 

DISPOSITION ...HE'S A 
DIFFERENT BOY NOW 














SPECIAL OFFER: Brand new! Mazgic, self-flipping 
pancake turner! Turns pancakes, eggs, fish, hash 
with just a slight pressure of the thumb. Yours for 
only 10c and the cardboard top of any Bixby carton! 
Mail your dime and box top today to BIXBY, 
Dept. SF-9, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
This offer expires Oct. 31, 1939. Good only in U.S. 


Guat spread iton! > 














T | M E T 0 R E N E Ww? If your subscription to Successful Farming 


expires with this issue you will find an order form enclosed in the front of the 
magazine for your convenience in sending in your renewal. 


‘LEMPERED 


RUBBER 


GIVES THE“U.S.” ROYAL BOOT LONG 
LIFE AND HANDSOME, RUGGED APPEAR- 
ANCE. DISTINCTIVE TIRE TREAD SOLE. 
FINISH. AND, LIKE OTHER 
U. $."" BOOTS, EVERY BOOT IS LEAK- 
TESTED BEFORE IT LEAVES THE FACTORY. 



















PIGSKIN 











United States Rubber Company 











1790 Broadway, New York 


COMPLETE YOUR 
OUTFIT WITH A 
U. S. “RAYNSTER” 
—THE 100% WATER- 
PROOF RAINCOAT 
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Comparing Hybrids? 







| Continued from page 12 


between two good yiel< ling hybrid 

Local comparative test plots are ge: 
erally not an accurate measure of t! 
relative producing ability of the h 
brids entered because the results 
ported generally cover only one ye: 
and the methods in harvesting, weig 
ing, sampling, moisture-testing, a! 
calculating are not always highly 
curate. 

Strip-test plots planted by machi 
are generally two or four rows of e: 
hybrid planted across the field. =, 
cate plantings are generally not ma 
and the effect of soil variations cann 
generally be detected. Stands are oft 
affected more by the planting rate th 
by the germination of the corn. Direct 
proportion calculations to correct for 
stand differences are not accurate. 7 
size of the plot harvested is often sm 
and the test taken in only one locati 
in the row. However, the composite of 
several such tests is a very good ind 
cation of the performance of the various 
hybrids in that particular season. Suc 
plots may serve as an excellent place t 
observe general plant characteristic 


Hanp-PLANTED, replicated _ test 
plots more nearly determine the relativ 
productivity and are often worthy of 
serious study. By planting an entry i 
several locations within the plot, s 
variations are less noticeable. The weak 
ness is that often five replications ar 
planted and only two are harvested. | 
addition to yield, records on lodging 
moisture, and stand are important. Hig 
moisture indicates late maturity, whil 
poor stand indicates poor germinating 
seed and implies justification for a rel 
atively low yield. 

Salesman comparisons often hay 
value because the seller is keenly 
terested and studies each hybrid car 
fully. His sales activities develop 
more critical viewpoint than that of t 
average farmer. Commonly the sta 
ments based on competitive tests cor 
ducted or partially conducted by an 
of good character are worthy of ser! 
consideration. 

Private yield tests conducted by 
breeding staff of the larger commer: 






































"Oh, it's just a little trick he 


picked up from a whale 
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‘Don't be gone too long, Bessie. This 
is a pretty tight squeeze for Dobbin!" 





companies are worthy of consideration. 
Such tests are usually conducted ac- 
curately and scientifically. These tests 
sually (perhaps quite properly) com- 
pare only the hybrids sold by that pro- 
lucer, so that results from such tests 
helpful in selecting the particular 
vbrid of that trade name. You will 
ed to evaluate the merit of such tests 
rom your knowledge of the abilities, 
the integrity, and reliability of the 
rganization. 

State yield tests over a period of 
years are the best available source of 
1uthentic test results. The reports in- 
clude records on comparative produc- 
tivity of the various competitive hybrids 

itered, with further records in moisture 

mntent at harvest, the stand, the lodg- 
ng grade, and other notes. These tests 
ire conducted by capable, disinterested 
parties. Extreme care is taken to make 
tor accuracy and impartiality. 

The test fields are distributed thru- 
out the corn-producing areas of the 
state. Generally, 10 replications are 

inted at random in the test field, 
which helps to reduce the effect of 
minor soil variations. 

Probably the most important feature 
of the test reports is the presentation of 

sults, which cover entries in previous 

irs as well as for the current year. 
[he reasoning behind this is that it is 

t likely the season of 1940 will be 

ictly like the season of 1939 in its 
ettects on the growth of corn. Yet it is 
quite likely that the season of 1940 will 
not differ greatly from the average of 

veral preceding seasons; the consis- 
itly good hybrid in 1939, 1938, and 

37 will probably be good in 1940. 

Your final decision, when selecting the 
yvbrid to buy, will draw from all of the 
diferent types of comparisons being 

lucted. The essentials of a good 
rid may be enumerated briefly as 
ws: (1) The corn should be sound, 
vy, and low enough in moisture con- 

t to give a high market grade. (2) 

lhe ears should be relatively free of 
ase and remain on the stalk. (3) 
tor mechanical picking the stalks must 
nd up well, the shanks must be 
igh, and the ears must not shell ex- 
sively. (4) The type of starch should 

satisfactory for extensive feeding. (5) 

should have a good yield-performance 

rd—not necessarily always the best. 
It should be regarded as O. K. in 
community and should have been 
ly consistent in local yield tests. 
t should have a reliable performance 
rd of two years or more. 





Heres what gives value 
to your crops! 


OU haul your crops to town and 
Y sell them—and so far as you are 
concerned the transaction is ended. 


But it is ended only because those 
crops, and the products made from 
them, can reach their final markets, 
usually at far-distant points. 


And that’s where the railroads come 
in, with their real super-highways of 
today and tomorrow, built and main- 
tained by private enterprise, stretch- 
ing into every part of each of the 48 
states, 


Do you know that the railroads are 
called upon to haul more than eight 
times the tonnage moved by any other 
sort of common carrier? Do you know 
that on their super-highways a single 
freight car can carry 50 tons—a single 
freight train, 5,000 tons or more? 
And that the charge for all sorts of 
freight averages only about one cent 
for hauling a ton one mile? 


That’s the sort of hauling which it 
takes to move America’s crops to mar- 









ket. No other form of transportation 
can do the job the railroads do. 


The fact is, the American railroads 
provide the most modern transporta- 
tion in the world—mass transporta- 
tion by means of a single power unit 
pulling a long train of cars over a 
steel highway used for no other pur- 
pose but mass transportation. With- 
out this mass transportation by the 
railroads a large part of the crops pro- 
duced in the country would never 
leave the farm. 


While railroads have been doing our 
hauling since oxcart days, they have 
kept pace with the times by constantly 
improving and modernizing their 
tracks and equipment. The billions of 
dollars invested in improved facilities 
have been railroad dollars — not tax 
dollars. For railroads build their own 
tracks, maintain them, and pay taxes 
on them. 


When you look at the record of the 
railroads and the job they are doing, 
you can see why government should 
give all carriers equal treatment and 
an equal opportunity to earn a living. 
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‘My heart stood still... 


MY HALF-DEAD ENGINE SEEMED PARALYZED 





“The road looked safe. But suddenly, as I topped a hill, I saw a stalled car just 
ahead and another car racing toward me. I had no chance to stop—my life 
depended on passing first. Speed! Getaway! How I wanted them that instant! 
I lived a year while my half-dead engine faltered. That close shave showed 
me the peril of a half-dead engine. Believe me, fast pickup is vital to safety.” 


How about your car? Does it lack the 
power, pep, and pickup it used to 
have? Remember, engines don’t go 
half-dead suddenly. The loss of 
power and pep occurs so gradually 
it is often unnoticed until you get 
into a tight spot. Perfect Circle Pis- 
ton Rings will restore that old-time 
performance so necessary to take you 
out of dangerous situations. 

So, have your favorite dealer or 
repairman install a new set of Perfect 
Circle Piston Rings. They will bring 
back lost power and pickup. They 


Piston 
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will stop oil pumping and give much 
better gasoline mileage. They put 
new life in your car, truck, or tractor 
—give you greater economy and 
more safety in driving. Get the same 
top-notch brand of performance mil- 
lions of car owners are now enjoying. 





How to Cure a 
Half-dead Car 


@ If your caris slug- 
gish, or falters ona 
quick pull— 

@ If the exhaust 
smoke is blue— 


@ If your oiland gas 
bills are going up— 


See a repairman authorized to display 
this sign, at once. Learn how little it 
costs to install new Perfect Circles— 
the only piston rings with the ex- 
clusive Ferrox Surface. They are de- 
signed to conform to worn or tapered 
cylinder walls without that wear-re- 
sulting excess pressure. That’s why 
they restore pickup, cut down cylinder 
wear, and increase oil and gas mileage. 
Insist on Perfect Circles. The Perfect 
Circle Companies, Hagerstown, 
Indiana, U.S.A. and Toronto, Canada. 





Rings 
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Disease-resistance is desirable; this 
factor in corn hybrids is often difficult 
to determine. In general, a good hy 
brid will be more resistant to disea: 
than open-pollinated corn, as evidence 
by its greater vigor and higher pr 
ductivity. However, experience h: 
shown that an otherwise good hybr 
may sometimes be seriously impaired | 
severe disease epidemics. Some seasor 
there is an unusual amount of diplod 
ear rot (white fibrous mold) while root 
rot, stalk rot, Stewart’s Wilt, smut, ar 
other diseases may damage under f 
vorable seasonal and environment 
conditions. Serious attacks from ar 
one of the diseases are only occasior 
and, as yet, corn-breeders have n 
been willing to sacrifice in yield to secu: 
unusual disease-resistance. 


A RELIABLE source of seed is desir 
able because the performance of a giver 
hybrid will be affected if proper isolatic 
and thoro detasseling are not provid 
for. You cannot estimate the thoroness 
of detasseling by looking at the seed, 
neither can you verify the pedigree of 
the parents used, nor can you estimate 
the germination. You can inspect th 
grading of the seed, but this affects 
planting convenience only. Poorly 
graded seed will grow and produce 
good crop but the stand cannot be 
planted so uniformly. 

In summary, then, the final single 
choice should be a top-yielding hy 
brid of a satisfactory plant type which 
stands up well; and the seed should be 
purchased from a capable producer 
it may be a small grower or it may be a 
large concern—whose reputation and 
integrity are established. 


Coming Events 


August 23-September 1—Iowa State Fair 
Exposition, Des Moines, lowa 

August 26—September 1—Ohio State Fair, Colu: 
bus, Ohio 

August 26-—September 4—Minnesota State I 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

August 26—-September 9 
Syracuse, New York 


New York State | 


August 26-September 10—Michigan State |} 


Detroit, Michigan 


September 1—-8—lIndiana State Fair, Indianap 


Indiana 
September 3-9—Nebraska State Fair, Lineol: 
Nebraska 
September 10-16—Kansas Free Fair, Tope 
Kansas 
September 11-12—-Annual Convention Ameri 
Soybean Association, Madison, Wisconsin 
September 16—23 
Kansas 


Kansas State Fair, Hutchinsor 


September 17-23—Eastern States Expositi 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

September 23-30—Oklahoma State Fair 
Exposition, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

September 25-October 1—The Dairy Cattle C: 
gress, National Belgian Horse Show, and Mid 
west Industrial Exposition, Waterloo, Iowa 

October 2-8—-Oklahoma Free State Fair, M 
kogee, Oklahoma 

October 6-8—Chicago 100-Mile Trail Ride (sad 
horses), Chicago, Illinois 

100-Mile Trail Ride, 


October 13-—15—lowa 


Moines, Iowa 
October 14-21—American Royal Livestock 
Horse Show, Kansas City, Missouri 
October 21-—30—National 
Francisco, California 
October 22-—28—Ak-Sar-Ben Stock 
Horse Show, Omaha, Nebraska 
November 3—National Corn Husking Conte 
Douglas County, near Lawrence, Kansas 
November 15-23 
Peoria, Illinois 


Dairy Show, §& 


Show 


National Grange Conventi 

December 2—9—International Livestock Exp 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 

December 4—8— National Farm Bureau Federati 
Convention, Chicago, [linois 
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The Farmer Speaks 
| Continued from page 8 | 


police,” is one Ross County, Ohio, 
farmer’s solution; and two thirds of the 
farmers agree that they themselves can 
do most to prevent robberies. The re- 
maining farmers split their votes evenly 
between state and local police. 

State police get their greatest support 
from farmers in the East where the sys- 
tem of state police has existed the long- 
est. Their better facilities and experience 
over local police are mentioned fre- 
quently. 

Those favoring local police emphasize 
their nearness and their familiarity with 
local conditions. 

One farm woman favors “a bulldog 
to get hold of the seat of their pants and 
a shotgun to fill them full of lead.”” From 
Choctaw County, Oklahoma, comes the 
suggestion that “if farmers would 
watch their own stuff, it would be bet- 
ter protected.” 


ly ADDITION, there is the fake 
proposition. Within the past three years, 
15 out of each 100 farm families report 
that someone has tried to interest some 
member of their family in such a propo- 
sition. This includes everything from the 
so-called officer who tries to force the 
farmer to pay a $1,500 “‘social-security 
tax”’ to the gypsy who promises to re- 
store the mother’s sight. Fake oil stocks, 
insurance policies, cemetery lots, soap 
that evaporates when used—all are 
familiar to farm families. Again, it’s the 
high-income farmer that is approached 
most often. 

Neither the FARMER SPEAKS nor 
anyone else knows how many of these 
fake propositions have been accepted. 
No one can estimate the dollar loss 
these swindles and robberies amount 
to, and it is only possible to indicate the 
personal loss—from insignificant losses 
to high tragedy—they represent. 








“No, this isn't the morgue — is it?” 
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A MIGHTY 
GOOD OI 


FARMERS TELL US 
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“] find through experi- 
ta 8 it saves me 
money by fewer break- 
7 downs and repair bills. 
Clay Handley— 
Garland, Texas 





and NOW it’s even 
better...it’s 


INSULATED 


SAFEGUARDED AGAINST OIL’S 
WORST ENEMY— HEAT 





In 1 and 5 quart cans 25¢ a quart. Less in 
this useful 5 gal. Porpail. After the oil is 
used you have a sturdy utility pail—good 
for years of service. 





Your tractors and other farm machinery 
are making more money for you when 
they’re saving you money on operating 
costs. 

Take this Insulated Texaco Motor Oil. 
First off, it’s made from a selected crude. 
That makes sense. Second, it’s Fur-fur-al 
refined. Today you know what that means. 
Fur-fur-al, the amazing oil purifier pro- 
duced from farm crops, takes out all the 
harmful, non-lubricating impurities. 

Third, it’s Insulated! That's big news! 
This new Texaco engineering process 
actually imsulates and protects this oil 
against the high oil temperatures that the 
modern engines develop. 





SAFE...BECAUSE IT SAVES YOUR 
ENGINES. This oil is free from 
impurities that form hard carbon, 
cause worn, dirty engines and oil 
waste. Keeps plugs clean, rings free. 
Saves you money by saving on oil 
and fuel. Fewer breakdowns, over- 
hauls and repair bills. 














Save! See Your Texaco Dealer 
or have the Big RED Truck stop by 





Your Texaco Dealer or the Texaco 
Tank Truck Salesman will help you 
with your lubricating problems 
and tell you more about MARFAK; 
THUBAN; Extreme Pressure Lubri- 
cant; Chassis Lubricant; Motor Cup 
Grease; Water Pump Grease; Home 
Lubricant; Texaco Crystalite. . . 
and the famous Texaco Fire-Chief 
and SKY CHIEF Gasolines. 


\ 
CZ WW tongle 
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Get quick starts with full protection to 
your engine. Work more acres and hours 
between drains. Use Insulated Texaco 
Motor Oil in your tractors ... and also 
in your cars, trucks and farm machinery. 




















Sane 


YOU OWE YOUR FAMILY 
THE BEST IN RADIO 


Never forget that the farmer gets better reception than the city dweller—if he gets 
the right radio. A good radio brings the world to your farm. You can be in the 
middle of things yet remain at home. Zenith offers radios for the home with power 
and without—at a wide price range—models city styled and unusual features 
found in no other make. 


(also—1% voli—110 volt AC-DC operation) 
Low drain. Consoles—table models— portables— 


ZENITH 1% VOLT DRY BATTERY RADIOS 
wide range selection all complete with long life dry 


) y pL 
battery packs. UP* 


ZENITH 6 VOLT STORAGE BATTERY RADIOS 


24 


ZENITH RADIO PHONOGRAPHS 


$192 


ZENITH AC AND AC-DC RADIOS 


In a great variety of models 

and styles—compact—table 

—chairside—console—period. 

What you want is here at the 

price you want to pay. 
Go to your Zenith dealer and see how Zenith fits your needs and 
your purse. You'll be proud of your Zenith Radio. Its quality is in 
keeping with the name. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION + CHICAGO 


America’s oldest makers of fine radios—always a year ahead 


(also—6 voli—110 volt AC-DC operation) 
Over half a million farm folks are enjoying these 
6 volt storage battery Zeniths—low drain—excep- 
tional performance—in many styles. 


Record players—and—phonograph radio combina- 
tions in many attractive styles—Zenith perform- 
ance and quality. 


See the ZENITH 
WAVEMAGNET 
and RADIORGAN 


TELEVISION 
CONNECTIONS 


*prices slightly higher tn the 
South and West. 


No Tax On WIND 
—/T'S FREE 


run your radio at 50c 
a year power operat- 
ing cost with the 


ZENITH 
WINCHARGER 


—special price when 
bought with radio. 


NEWS NOTE 


—for many years 
Zenith has guaran- 
teed *“‘Europe, South 
America or the Orient 
every day or your 
money back’’*—no 
one has yet required 
a refund 

*on short wave sets. 


~LONG DISTANCE+ 


FARM RADIO 


' . 

You Wo n < Wa nt to M ISS . single issue of Successful 
Farming! If your subscription expires with this issue you will find 
an order blank in the front of the magazine for your convenience 
in sending us your renewal. Keep tuned to the latest farm develop- 
ments by reading Successful Farming regularly! 


Faunevs Fuend » 
A*¥ic 


TRACTOR POWE and Shovel 


New! Nothing else like it built. Quickly 
attached to your tractor, does hardest, most 
disagreeable farm jobs. Saves you  tlabor, 
time, help, hire. 100 spreader-loads per day, 
easy. Fully field tested; thousands in use. 
SELLS AT AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE. 


R FORK 


® Loads manure, 
lime, grain, cobs, 


cinders, etc 


Lifts heavy A a | D 

So anetinl FEEDER OILER 
Operated by Hogs Themselves 
Hogs get oil as they rub against edges of steel 
canopy fitted around feed hopper. Feeder 
rocks, turns, brings down feed. Can’t clog. 
Feeds Concentrates, Supplements, Tankage, 
Minerals, Whole or Ground Grains. 


EASILY ADJUSTED 

r 9 Te PREVENT SOWS from FEEDING 
Feed capacity 500 Ibs. concen- 
trates. Oil capacity 6 qts. All steel 
construction. Quickly adjustable 
for all size hogs and all feeds. 
See your dealer or write for free 
folder. Pays for itself in savings. 


AUTOMATIC COMPANY, NIWTON, IA. 


Pulls fence 


posts 


@ Excavates 


WRITE for circular, price, terms. 


G&D MFG. CO. 


1205 E i2th, STREATOR, ILL. 
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Topping Tops 
the Market 
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HIC KORY RIDGE 
FARM DAIRY 
NS Peppa. 


$> <* 
SCueniace. 


This special cap was designed by Norman 
Topping, enterprising Michigan dairyman 


By |. J. Mathews 


WuHeEN Norman Topping, a 33-c 
Holstein farmer, of Livingston Count 
Michigan, saw the market for raw m 
sliding as it has for several months past 
he did some tall thinking. 

Having kept careful records for s 
eral years, one morning after receivi 
notice of another price slash, he grat: 
his teeth: ““The income from these co. 
must go up; it’s getting so close to t 
red now that one more skid in the pr 
of milk and my sale bills will read, 

I am quitting dairying.” 

Being a farmer with a business bac 
ground, Topping determined to start 
selling the milk from his T. B.- 
Bang-free herd in gallon cans at 25 cer 
a gallon, delivered at the house do 
Consumers had been paying $0 cents ! 
as much milk. 

“This act alone,” Topping told : 
“‘cut the price in 2 for the customer a 
doubled the return I had been gettin: 
And it has about doubled consumpti: 
as customers that formerly bought 
quart of milk a day now buy 3 gallo: 
week and some of them a gallon ev: 
other day.” 

Topping is now selling from 75 t 
gallons of milk a day, not less tha: 
gallon to each customer. He finds now 
that many customers prefer the milk 
gallons, because in this container it 
easier to get cream for whipping or s 
milk for baking. And with their refrig 
erators they can keep the milk, so mo! 
frequent delivery is no object. In 2 h 
a day, he delivers the 75 gallons t 
small towns near by—Stockbridge, G1 
ory, and Pickney. 

After canvassing all forms of ga 
containers, Topping finally chose w 
mouth glass cans, each with a combi: 
tion wood and wire handle. For tl 
gallon cans of milk, he worked out 
special design of paper cap which sh 
an actual sketch of his buildings 
L-barn on the west side of the road wit 
roomy, deliberate, yet modern, f: 
home on the east. The road between ' 
two trails away in the distance on 
stepping stones of DIRECT FR‘ 
FARM TO YOU. 

To facilitate strict sanitation 
rounding this development of mak 
two milk appetites flourish where 
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talled a heater with hot-water boiler in 
. small lean-to outside the milk room to 
provide boiling water for sterilization of 
utensils and cans. An electric motor 
iriving a stiff-bristle brush cleans the 
glass cans in a hurry, saving Topping 
much extra labor. 

Topping can now rinse out the 100 
gallon cans and cool them out with the 
same effort formerly required to hose out 


one. Pipes joined in U-shapes in the 


Hoor of the racks have holes drilled in 
them at just the spot where the mouth 


of the jar is over it when they are in- 


verted. Invert the cans in the rack, turn 
he water valve, and a jet of water rinses 
100 cans simultaneously! 


Hauling Milk 


KEEP cans covered while transporting 
nilk to market if you want the con- 
umer to have the high-quality product 

yu intend he should. Those bacteria 


counts will be much lower if you do. 


Tests conducted by John E. Nicholas 
t the Pennsylvania State College show 
that care in handling milk should not 
nd when it is loaded on the truck for 

narket. Milk which has been cooled im- 

diately after being drawn may warm 

EP ibly during transportation. For 
vidence, fresh milk was transported in a 
ruck under conditions approximately 
imilar to those on average routes, 

For example, a 1o-gallon can, filled 
with milk having a temperature of 43.5° 
I, was covered with a regulation milk 
icket. Another can, the contents of 
which had a temperature of 43° F. at 

1e beginning of the trial, was left ex- 
osed. Temperature readings were taken 

ery half hour. At the end of three 
yurs, the temperature of the milk in the 
ncovered can had risen 23.8°; of the 
vered, only 10.9°. Top and bottom 

k of the exposed can showed a tem- 
erature variation of 21.0° after 2 hours; 

the protected can, only 3.0° separated 
he top and bottom temperatures of the 

lk. The test was made on a hot sum- 

r day, a typical milk-spoiler if there 

r was one!—L. H., Pa. 
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Jo you have anything to identify you?” 





To Thousands of Farmers 


OHN DEERE PICKERS 


Mean faster, Easier, 
lower-Cost meshing 





HIS year take corn picking “in your stride’ —crib your 
corn in just a few days ... pick it cleaner. . . elimi- 
nate sprained wrists and aching backs. . . cut picking 
costs way down with a thirfty, corn-saving John Deere 
Corn Picker. 
Field-Proved for Your Conditions 
The John Deere line of corn pickers is field-proved for 
your conditions. Whatever your corn acreage may be— 
whether you have a general-purpose or standard-tread 
tractor, there’s a John Deere Picker that will serve you 
efficiently and economically for years to come. 
Four Great Pickers 
John Deere makes both push- and pull-type pickers in 
one- and two-row sizes. The No. 15 one-row and the No. 
25 two-row push-type pickers are built especially for op- 
eration with John Deere General Purpose Tractors. The 
No. 10 one-row and the No. 21 two-row pull-type pickers 
work with practically any 2-, 3-, or 4-plow tractor. 
See Your Local Dealer 


Remember, all of these pickers are modern and up to the minute 
in every respect. Thousands of them are giving the best there is in 
corn picker performance throughout the Corn Belt. Get first-hand 
information from users—then see the full line at your John Deere 
dealer’s. Mail the coupon, below, TODAY. 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS. Dept. PC-38 


Please send me information on Pickers checked: 
© No. 25 Two-Row Push-Type 0 No. 10 One-Row Pull-Type 


0 No. 15 One-Row Push-Type O No. 21 Two-Row Pull-Type 


TOWN 6 cic cccscccccvcccnstgs Shee, 
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IT’S YOUR MOTOR..BE SURE- 


THAT THE PISTON RINGS 
ARE ENGINEERED FOR IT 


~ McQUAY- NORRIS 


, ALTINIZED Sots, 


You know that all motors are not alike. That’s why McQuay- 
Norris originated Engineered Sets in which each piston ring is 
engineered for each ring groove of each model of motor. That 
means that when you get McQuay- 
Norris Engineered Set Piston Rings 
you get rings that are specifically de- 
signed for your car or truck . . . rings 
that will stop oil waste and prevent 
blowby in your car or truck. And these 
rings that are Altinized to give longer 
life are installed, according to blueprint 
instructions packed in each package. 
Remember, McQuay-Norris truck and 
tractor parts have been farm favorites 


womens § for a quarter of a century. 


TRACTORS 


McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
‘St. Louis, Mo. 


PISTON RINGS - PISTONS - PINS - VALVES - BEARINGS - SLEEVES - PUMP PARTS 
BOLTS - BUSHINGS - SILENT-U SHACKLES - WHEEL SUSPENSION PARTS 
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Milk Distribution 


Dai RY farmers, milk distributors, anc 
consumers alike wil! be interested in ar 
analysis of fluid-milk distribution costs 
made by W. P. Mortenson, Lawrenc« 
Witt, and Carl Heisig at the Universit 
of Wisconsin. This study throws a good 
deal of light on the question, “Why 
don’t farmers get a higher proportion of 
the consumer’s dollar?” 

The economists analyzed the records 
of 13 dairy firms—s large ones and 
comparatively small ones—going d 
rectly to the books of the companies an 
the Wisconsin Tax Commission for their 
data. Only firms on which complete an 
reliable figures could be obtained wer 
included in the published analysis, 
tho the records were checked agains 
supplementary information obtained 
from a considerable number of other 
companies operating in various states 

Here is a summary showing where th« 
consumer’s dollar went during the dec 
ade of 1927 to 1936 inclusive: 





Cents 
Paid to farmers for milk s 
Wages of workmen 17.¢ 
Salaries of officials 5 
Total depreciation 3. 
Profit. . 
Power, light, and water 
Repairs. 
Advertising 
Taxes... 
Bad debts 
Insurance 
All other expense 





Total 100. 


Under “‘all other expense”’ is lumped 
the cost of bottles, bottle caps, cases, 
fuel, gasoline, oil, feed, horseshoeing, 
office supplies, and various other smal 
items. 

Figures on the same companies for 
1937 show the principal changes were 
that farmers received 0.4 of a cent more 
than during the previous 10-year period, 

wages increased 0:9 of a cent, salaries 
decreased 0.5 of a cent, profits droppec 
0.7 of a cent, and repair costs went uj 
slightly. 

That farmers get about 56 cents of 
the consumer’s milk dollar may surpris¢ 
some dairymen who are in the habit of 
simply comparing the price they receive 
with the retail price. Mortenson an 
his associates explained this latter is not 
an accurate method because milk con 
panies do not get the full retail price for 
all the milk they handle. They sell milk 
at wholesale to stores, hotels, restau 
rants, and schools; also, they separate 
a small part of the milk for which they 
pay fluid-milk prices, and sell cream or 
make butter, cheese, or ice cream. 

Altho profits on the average took I. 
cents of each consumer’s dollar, there 
was a good deal of variation between 
companies, and also from one year t : 
the next. To get at the roots of these ( 
matters, the Wisconsin economists cal 
culated profits by 3 different methods, \ 
keeping separate the data for large and 
small companies and also for the first 
and second halves of the 1927-1936 
decade. 

Briefly, this part of the investigation 
showed the method used in de termining 
profits makes a great difference in the 
answers; that profits fell off sharply 
when the Depression made itself felt; 
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NRE ly Cee 


QUEEN MARY 


Largest ship now in 
service. 1,018 feet long. 
Gross tonnage 80,773. 
Her steam turbines de- 
velop 200,000 H.P. 
todrivethe ship atan 
average speed of 

knots. Flagship of the 
Cunard White Star Line. 


= = 


y SUPER 
eldrat 
Chant OFING 


ITS MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


WHEELING 
OF i Sididesee 


>t ah th 


Other roofings may resemble Super 
Channeldrain or have names that 
sound like Super Channeldrain, but 
none offers the superior protection 
against Corrosion assured by gen- 
uine COP-R-LOY—Wheeling’s fa- 
mous rust-resisting metal. 

No other roofing has the same 
patented deep emergency drain 
channel, which with the improved 
end lap and tight edge prevents 
moisture seepage at joints. Every 
sheet Covers an area 24” wide. Easily 
nailed down by unskilled labor. 
Long-lived Super Channeldrain, with 
its hot-galvanized extra heavy zinc 
coating, saves money for you every 
year. See your Wheeling Dealer! 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 





and that small companies are severely 
handicapped. 

During the comparatively prosperous 
years of 1927 thru 1931, the large com- 
panies (those with more than $100,000 
in sales for 1932), calculating profit as 
a percent of the consumer’s dollar, 
averaged profits of 6.3 percent, in com- 
parison with 1.5 percent for the small 
companies. Figuring profit as a percent 
of the amount paid farmers, the profits 
were 12.3 percent and 2.4 percent re- 
spectively. When profits were calcu- 
lated as a percent of invested capital, 
they averaged 13.8 percent for large 
companies and 4.9 percent for small 
companies. 


THE years from 1932 thru 1936 were 
“hard times” for dairy firms. In the 
large companies, profits dropped so that 
they averaged, by the 3 different 
methods of calculation, 1.1 percent, 2.4 
percent, and 2.0 percent respectively. 
The small companies on the average 
operated at a loss by any method of 
figuring, the losses being 0.8 percent, 
1.9 percent, and 2.6 percent respectively, 
according to the 3 methods used in this 
study. 

It is a hard but unescapable fact that 
if farmers were to get a wed share of 
the consumer’s dollar at the expense of 
the companies’ profits under such con- 
ditions, small companies would be 
driven out of business with a real loss 
to their investors. 

Mortenson and his associates point 
out that if the distribution costs of milk 
are to be reduced to any great extent, 
so as to permit noticeably larger returns 
to dairymen or savings for consumers, 
then it will be necessary to economize 
on items on which a worth-while saving 
is possible. 


THE facts revealed in this study sug- 
gest 3 approaches that might effect im- 
portant economies: first, reduce dupli- 
cation in delivery routes and lessen the 
amount of special delivery service to 
consumers; second, adjust the total 
milk plant capacity to bring about high 
efficiency of plant operation and low 
total capital investment in plant and 
equipment; and third, reduce the 
amount of such items as bad debts, 
bottle losses, and the cost of collecting 
business accounts.—N. H., Wis. 























eT Oocly Ly 
MT.PALOMAR 
OBSERVATORY 


_ 


World’s largest ob- 
servatory—located on 
Mt. Palomar, near San 
Diego. Its 200 inch, 20 
ton “giant eye,” is the 
largest ever built. 
COP-R-LOY in sheet 
form was used in this 
observatory. 





oto] a Re) 4 
FARM FENCE 


ITS MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


WHEELING 


AND IS HEAVY ZINC COATED 


Wheeling, and Wheeling alone, 
ives you farm fence of genuine 
COP-R-LOY wire—the stronger, 
tougher Wheeling metal that has 
extra resistance to rust. Fused to this 
longer-lasting core, by Wheeling’s 
famous process of hot galvanizing, 
is a heavy coating of zinc—with pure 
zinc on the surface and zinc iron 
alloy next to and a part of the wire. 
COP-R-LOY fence, made en- 
tirely of full-gauge, full-weight 
COP-R-LOY wires, is backed by a 
written guarantee of quality and serv- 
ice. Choose COP-R-LOY fence—the 
leading fence value of 1939, Wheel- 
ing’s Golden Anniversary Year. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


a 
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Full-Color Pictures! 
NEWEST Stark & Burbank — ° Prizg 
Creations! Mail Coupon Below! Fruits 


Receive FREE this Master-Book of Horticultural Triumphs. 
This marvelous Big 72- a pape book shows hundreds of 
e 4 are Stark & Burbank U.S. Patent Prize Fruits—Shrubs 
—Ros2s. It is full of useful informatio many Full- 
pase COLOR PHOTOS. See the Magnificent STARKING, 
of all Red foes —red-all-over weeks before ripening 
GOLDEN DELICIOUS. n of lity—-RICH FLAS 
VOR and YOUNG and HEAVY-BEARING! The NEW 
SCARLET STAYMARED~—U. S. Pat. —coloring a Blaz- 
ing TRIPLE-RED weeks earlier than old Stayman! The 
New, U.S. Pat. JONARED, the “Double-Red” Jonathan 
ii —the Big HAL-BERTA GIANT PEACH—World’s first 
be Patented peach—amazing producer. The famous Burbank 
ELEPHANT HEART ‘BLUM, ‘Tae. Red-Fleshed Free- 
i stons. All of these and hundreds of other FAMOUS 
STARK Varieties are rok in this wonderful Book. 


3 Big Books In One anoxoses 


This remarkable FREE Book is really Three Books in Cne 
—included are many Lovely Crnamental Beauties— 
Shrubs and Roses—Stark-Burbank Creations. 

Ge New BIG FREE TREE OFFER. Check SUIDE 
also for Stark’s NEW FREE HOME Sa Ray 
with PLANTING PLANS—simple, Nagy A 

CT Planting. Also check Cou RE as ae 













































; GAR DEN _eeuel — for, beautifying _ Grounds. Start an “STARK 
- 2 orchard now—U.S. Gov't Reports show a TREMENDOUS SHORT 
\ AGE of FRUIT TRECS— eat ERUbT 4 Burbank ee BRO’S 
BIGGER YIELD BE S. Send the Coupon today Box P-09 
STARK BRO’ S "NURSERIES Focng Home OR 
Larges he Worl: aa Porianp sone OF ith 
; ‘ wit 
Box p-o9 Largest in the World Louisiana, MISSOURI 7 FREE PLANTING 





PLANS and Prize Fruit 










: Sts oy 
we. sr Trees, Shrubs, Roses (Number) 


Farmer MAKES °233.22 in MONTH 
















E. Thomas, Michigan, is one of many e : Also send Stark PRIZE- 
at who find pleasure and Stead 3 oy +ARDEN MANUAL of 
FINE CASH INCOME from selling Star 7 LANDSCAPING—FREE. 





Trees. Men of all ages and occu or are 
doing likewise in their SPARE E. No 
selling experience is needed. The pote 
for Stark Trees is now so tremendous that 
we welcome men for this pleasant full or 
spare time occupation everywhere. Free 
sample apples and Stark-Burbank Exclus- 
ive varieties make it EASY to get custom- 
ers. Check square for our Liberal Weekly Cash Income Plan. 


CLIP COUPON — FINE SELLING OUTFIT FREE—> 





e 













& Check here for FREE full details of NEW, 


~ 






EXTRA-GENEROUS Salesmen’s Weekly 
INCOME-PLAN for Spare Time Selling 














; Fail pS ILLUMINATED 
<< DIALS 


Positively 
Without 
Drain 
on the 
Radio Battery 


Lowest Operating 
Cost 





Battery and Hi-Line Models 


@ Year by year Sentinel 
brings you new features long 
before you can get them 
anywhere else. For 1940 on 
battery-pack sets it’s the big 
readable dial, brightly illumt- 
nated but absolutely without 
any drainon the radio battery. 
Every year Sentinel brings, 
to city and farm homes alike, 
prices that are among the 
lowest, but the most depend- 











your nearby Sentinel Dealer show 
you the features and explain why 
these radios cost less to own, to 
operate. Use the coupon below 
as a reminder to see Sentinels at 
your dealer’s and check up on 
their Value Points. Write for 





e Put a Sentinel on duty to able quality, lowest operating a and nearest 
keep your home happy. and service cost with unex- ’ 
Models to operate on battery celled performance. 


or high line current, or both, Whatever the type of current — 


1.4V., 6V., 32V., AC or DC—let 


QUALITY RADIO SINCE 1920 jee 


SENTINEL RADIO 
2020 Ridge Ave., Dept. SF-939 






EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Wire Floors 


Wire floors have been used success- 
fully for a number of years by poultry- 
men, particularly for rearing baby chicks, 
altho they are entirely practical for use 
with adult birds. Now wire floors are 
making their bid for use incalf pens, and 
the day may arrive when their use wil! 
be extended to include adult stock. 

One of the first dairymen to use wire 
floors in his calf pens was Donnell Mar- 
shall, who installed them at his Laure! 
Locks Farms at Pottstown in Mont- 
gomery County, and at Wernersville in 
Berks County, Pennsylvania. Growth 
and health of his calves since the instal 
lation of the wire floors have been ex. 
ceedingly encouraging. To permit the 
calves to exercise as in regularly con- 
structed pens, wire floors have been 
placed in the entire area of the indi 
vidual pens. 

According to R. H. Olmstead, who is 
in charge of dairy extension work at the 
Pennsylvania State College, water drains 
thru the straw into the gutter so 
that the bedding does not have much of 
an opportunity to absorb it, giving the 
calves a warm, dry bed at practically 
all times. Ventilation under the wire 
floor also aids in keeping the straw 
bedding dry. 

Because the straw does not remain 
wet, it is unnecessary to change it as 
frequently as with other types of floors. 
At the New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station it was found that bed- 
ding had to be changed only once every 


7 to 14 days, depending upon the size of 


the calves. The calves used only one 
third to one fourth as much bedding 
as when raised on concrete, wood-block, 
or other solid floors. 

Perhaps wire floors are the answer 
to the dreams of progressive dairymen 
for clean, dry, healthful quarters in 
which to rear their calves. Calves, like 
babies, are extremely delicate and many 
of the difficulties in rearing may be 
traced to improper sanitary conditions. 
Colds, scours, pneumonia, and certain 
other ailments of young calves are 
frequently the result of cold, damp 
quarters. If wire floors solve the problem 
of keeping pens dry, the rearing of calves 
will be much simplified.—L. H., Pa. 
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Game Trails 


By Ries Tuttle 


THE harvest season’s over—at least 
until corn—school will start soon, and 
now’s the time for a camping trip. That 
goes for Dad, too! There’s nothing like 
palling around really to understand one 
another. 

It’s not necessary to make a long 
trip, altho it’s good to learn about new 
territories. Actually you can live just as 
close to Nature at the neighboring 
creek, river, or lake. 

First, unless a cabin is available, you 
will need a tent. If you can’t take a good 
wall tent, take the machinery tarpaulin. 
It can be rigged up over poles. Another 
requisite in most regions is plenty of 
mosquito netting or cheesecloth. 

And while I’m on the subject of neces- 
sities, here are a few others: hand ax, 
several coils of rope, an assortment of 
nails, several candles or a lantern, first- 
aid kit, flashlight, and a spade. 

If you are going to a strange, rough 
country, each person should carry a 
good compass, a waterproof matchbox, 
and a stout sheath knife—three things 
a woodsman is never without. 

Much good grub is needed, and the 
amount you take will be governed by 
whether you expect to visit a store while 
you're out. Bread will stay pretty fresh 
in waxed-paper wrappings. Figured per 
person a week, you'll also need about a 
pound cf bacon, a dozen eggs, half- 
pound of butter, quarter-pound of 
coffee, two cans condensed milk (if fresh 
milk isn’t available), some sugar, salt, 
pepper, and shortening. 

Then stock up on dry navy beans, 
some canned beans, tomatoes, potatoes, 
onions, dried fruit (fresh if you can 
carry it), fresh vegetables that will keep, 
such as cabbages, carrots, turnips. 

No trip would be complete without 
meals cooked in a “bean hole,” ready to 
eat at the end of a day away from camp. 
Early in the morning, before leaving 
camp, dig a trench about 18 inches deep. 
If possible, line it with rocks. Build 
a roaring. fire over it with dry, sea- 
soned wood (break dead limbs off trees 
and they won’t be “punky’’), allow- 
ing a burn-down to embers. Rake 
them out. Place your cooking container 
(a Dutch oven cr large pail with a tight 
lid and a few air holes punched in the 
tcp) in the pit. Scrape the embers around 
and over it, then cover with dirt. This 
hreless cooker will work to perfection. 

When you break camp, clean up your 
litter and be sure all fires are extinguished. 


“Seemed like an hour before he got that gun to his shoulder 
... but I got the surprise of my life when he did!” 





“Quick shooting gets 
pheasants out here in South 
Dakota. But let me tell you 
about one of the slowest bird 
shooters I ever knew ... and 
one of the most successful. 


“That first bird we flushed 
was traveling! thought he'd 
never shoot. The bird must 
have been sixty yards out 
when the gun went off. But 
that was as far as it got! 


“We got our limit or near it 
every time. And I know now 
how he managed to reach out 
for those long ones! He was 
shooting Kemington Nitro 
Express shells!” 









@ Make sure the shells you use have power enough 
to get what you go after. Shoot Remington Nitro 
Express or Arrow Express (with lacquered body 
and extra-high head). Both shells have progressive 
burning powder and gas-tight wadding to keep 
every ounce of power behind the shot. Both have 
Kleanbore priming and corrugated, Wet-Proof 
bodies. Write Dept. R-4, for interesting free litera- 
ture on Remington Shells. Remember, if it’s 
Remington, it’s right! Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 





Double“Wet-Proof.”’Remingtoo 
shells have been soaked in water for 
hours, frozen in ice for'days . . . thea 
shot without a single malfunction. 





Nitro Express, Arrow Ex- 
press, Kieanbore and Wet- 
Proof are Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Off. by Remingten Arms 
Company, Inc. 


Remington, 
QU POND 


“Kleanbore” Priming. The origi- 


nal non-corrosive priming. Ends bar- 





rel cleaning . . . protects your gun 
barrel against rust and corrosion, 
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BLUE RIBBON MALT 


means uniform high quality, 
always. For best results and 
for economy—use Blue Ribbon 
Malt—heaping with goodness, 
purity and wholesomeness— 
full 3 pounds of it—and with 
every ounce the very best. 
Copyright 1939, Pabst Sales Company, Chicago 


BLUE RIBBON 
MALT 


Ameritas Biggest Seller 





Myrtle Rings the Bell! 


[ Continued from page } | 


each stamp came. Each lesson is given 
a concrete application by showing how 
it fits into real life. That is “correlation.” 

In addition to the Three R’s, Myrtle 
teaches agriculture to the seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils, both boys and girls. 
“It is our favorite subject,” Myrtle says 
with all the enthusiasm of a vo-ag in- 
structor. No student is graduated who 
doesn’t know all about cow-testing, 
legumes, and keeping farm records. 

Myrtle’s pupils gained such a reputa- 
tion for making up original songs and 
dances that the i ard rewarded 
them with a piano. “If you can teach my 
daughter to sing, you’re a wonder,” one 
farmer told Myrtle. Now his daughter 
sings solos at church. 

Myrtle believes that her pupils should 
be trained along creative lines. Creative 
and imitative play, rhythm dances, and 
school songs are made up by Myrtle and 
the pupils, and are danced and sung at 
school, at Christmas programs, at tea 
parties for mothers, and at graduation. 

Discipline is no problem in Myrtle’s 
school. Her mother. and dad, when they 
attended one-room country schools, 
learned their three R’s to perfection. 
But they developed a dislike for school 
because of fear of punishment. 


Topay,” Myrtle says, “children en- 
joy school life, avoid and dread a mark 
of absence because school to them is a 
busy workshop in a happy and con- 
tented atmosphere. Teachers today 
grant them the necessary freedom their 
parents were often deprived of, and 
deal with the child in a more friendly, 
understanding manner.” 

How Myrtle Burke and thousands of 
her youthful contemporaries manage to 
do so well teaching pupils ranging in age 
from § to 1§ years in one-room schools 
is a phenomencn of rural educaticn. 

Consolidated schools with busses to 
bring in pupils will eventually replace 
the rural school, Myrtle believes. But 
until that time comes, the country 
schoolteacher will continue to mold our 
future farmers and farm homemakers. 

We would be lucky indeed were all 
our teachers as fine as Myrtle Burke. 





“‘Peek-a-boo!” 
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DOUBLE-CROSSED 
FOR THE LAST TIME! 


Don’t irritate your skin by shav- 
ing over and over to get clean! 
Don’t double-cross your face — 
Star Blades are so keen they get 
every whisker the first time 
over! Switch to Star, world’s 
largest-selling single edge 
blade. Famous since 1880. 


Star Blade Division, 
American Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WORLD’S LARGEST-SELLING 
SINGLE EDGE BLADE 


‘GX BEL GRINDER 


i Lig? ; THAT CUTS YOUR FEED- 
eae { i 





ING COST AS MUCH AS 
40%—Increases Milk Produc- 
tion. If you feed Stock or 
Poultry a BELL “MODERN 
MILL will help you get the 
most profit out of farming 
Grinds wheat & shelled corn 
for as little as 6 cts. a Ton. 
Grinds all kinds of grain & 
roughages fine or coarse 
Capacities “Bp to over a Ton 
an Hour. 2 SIZES—1}4 to 5 
H, P. ELECTRIC OR EN- 
GINE POWER. 

~ EASY TERMS—6) DAYS APPROVAL. 
Send for valuable FREE Book on Stock Feed Grinding, 
and low factory prices on Mills, Corn shellers & Mizers 


THE C. $. BELL CO., Dept. 100, HILLSBORO, O10 





Send for free crib blueprints 
with list of materials required. 


**ME YER" CUP ELEVATOR 


Simplest—stronrest—most prac 
tical, No short turns. 50 bu. in 

min, DOUBLE STRENGTH 
MALLEAS3LE CHAIN OR ROLLER 
CHAIN. et in seh elere 2 bay: 
Send for FREE catalogue and crf plans 


The Meyer Mig. Co., Box 1160, Morton, fil. 
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Genial Ed Estel, manager of the Dairy Cattle 
Congress, describes the building program 
which will be completed by the time the Con- 
gress opens at Waterloo, lowa, September 25 


BREED NEWS 


Dia Proved-Sire List. The third printed 
list of sires proved in dairy-herd-improve- 
ment associations is now available for 
distribution. As long as the copies last, 
they may be had free of charge by writ- 
ing the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. The list includes 
data on 1,348 sires. 


All-American Percherons. Winners of the 
annual All-American Best 10 Percheron 
Stallions and Mares Contest are the 
well-known champions Enchanter, 
owned by Pine Tree Farms, McHenry, 
Illinois, and Lancinante, owned by Con- 
ner’s Prairie Farm, Noblesville, Indi- 
ana. Photographs of the 55 horses en- 
tered in the competition were submitted 
to 12 eminent livestock judges, who 
picked the winners. 


Poultry Progeny Testing. At its recent an- 
nual meeting, the New York Poultry 
Improvement Co-operative added prog- 
eny testing to the list of services now 
available to its members. Progeny test- 
ing, as it will be carried out by the co- 
operative, consists of keeping a record 
on the various qualities of all the off- 
spring of each bird in a mating. 
Organized in 1922, the Co-operative is 
said to be one of our oldest poultry- 
breed-improvement associations, 


Jersey Creamline, Inc. Organized to fur- 
ther the sale of Jersey milk and milk 
products under the “Jersey Creamline 
Products” trademark, and to assist Jer- 
sey-breeders in their milk-and-cattle 
marketing program, Jersey Creamline, 
Inc. is the American Jersey Cattle 
Club’s answer to the growing inter- 
breed competition for retail outlets. Re- 
cently issued a charter by the State of 
New York, the corporation already. has 
app roximately 3 320 licensees. 


“Photos by Hildebrand.” Bob Hildebrand 
was America’s pioneer animal photog- 
rapher. In the course of his work, Bob, 
t one time or another, visited almost 
every good livestock-breeding estab- 
ushment in America. “Photos by Hilde- 
brand” were more than just pictures. 

It is with great regret that we an- 
nounce the recent death of this fine 
artist at his home in Katonah, N.Y. 
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BUT OH SO GENTLE 
* Tough on Oil-Pumping * Gentle on the Cylinder Walls 


Yes, it is possible to stop oil-pumping and also check 
the rate of cylinder wear. Play safe — get Steel-Vent 
Piston Rings. Any good mechanic can install them. 











Note to Used Car Buyers: Ask the dealer if it's 
Steel-Vent reconditioned. It’s a better buy if itis. 














HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO., HASTINGS, 


HASTINGS 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


IN CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


MICH., TORONTO AND WINNIPEG 
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Here’s a real opportunity to play safe and 
SAVE! Replace your dangerous, skiddy 
tires NOW and take advantz ge of the sav- 
ings on Seiberling’s Harvest Sale prices! 


The new Seiberling Challenge Tire is a 
BARGAIN in every way. It’s a husky 
bruiser with mileage written all over it! 
Made with an extra-strong cord-body 
and an extra-tough “Affinite” Rubber 
Tread. It’s “Vapor Cured” for more 
mileage and fully guaranteed in writing. 


During this Sale the Challenge is priced 
far below its class! You can save $15 to 
$25 a set over “original equipment’ tires. 
Send for complete information about the 
big Harvest Sale. Write your name and 
address across the corner of this adver- 
tisement, tear off, and mail NOW to... 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


Prices of Guaranteed 
Seiberling Challenge 
with your old tire) 


On Com plete 
Sets 


440-21 | $11.10 
450-21 5 
475-19 | 
500-19 5 
525-17 | 14.65 
550-17 ) 

600-16 15.95 


YSEIBERLING 


12.50 


























Bull Studs 


IN IDAHO 


. . o 


By Ivan H. Loughary 


SUPERIOR Germ Plasm Ferdinand” 
visits herds by auto trailer in a breeding 
program adopted in Idaho. He is dubbed 
a stud bull, as are his cousins on the 
Island of Guernsey, Island of Jersey, and 
in Denmark. 

High-quality bull service seldom is 
available to the small-herd owner be- 
cause of the comparatively large invest- 
ment per cow entailed in the purchase 
and maintenance of a well-bred bull. A 
breeding program aimed to solve the 
small-herd owner’s sire problem may 
seem smal] business to many. However, 
go percent of the dairy herds of the na- 
tion consist of 10 or fewer cows, and 65 
percent of the nation’s dairy cows are in 
these small groups. 

The Idaho-bull-stud plan provides for 
the delivery of a stud bull for service to 
the cow-owner’s farm by truck or trailer. 
This arrangement greatly appeals to the 
cow-owner who has no bull, in that it 
relieves him of the inconvenience of at- 
tempting to lead to a neighbor’s farm or 
load into a trailer a cow that is not ac- 
customed to such handling. Stud bulls 
are more easily handled than the aver- 
age cow, and the cow-owner prefers de- 
livered buil service to the inconvenience 
and time required to transport a cow. 

Cow-owners sign an agreement with 
the bull-stud operator to use stud-bull 
service on a specified number of cows, 
indicating the breed desired. This en- 
ables the operator to predict accurately 
the volume of bull service needed. 

One bull-stud operator can handle six 
or more bulls, which will provide him a 
full-time occupation. The Idaho bull 
studs have 75 to 125 cows per bull, but the 
co-operative breeding societies of Den- 
mark and Holland have demonstrated 
that many more cows can be served. The 
bull studs of the Island of Guernsey and 
the Island of Jersey record 200 to 400 
services per bull per year. 

No effort has been made to make the 
Idaho-bull-stud plan purely co-opera- 
tive, except in spirit. The cow-owner has 
no investment, and pays upon the deliv- 
ery of service. The investment per bull is 
about $300, and the service charge should 
be sufficient to finance adequately the 
feeding and care of the bull, pay trans- 
portation costs and interest on invest- 
ment, yield the operator a reasonable 
wage, and provide a fund accumulation 
sufficient to replace the bulls each two 
years. 

Disease-spread is one of the fears 
manifest in the plan. It is a well-known 
fact that the small-herd owner is least 
diligent in maintaining disease-control 
programs. The agreements, therefore, 
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Absorbine helps remove 
congestion! 


“We had a 5-year-old horse with a swellin 

the size of a baseball on the hind leg—j 
above the ankle joir 
Absorbine reduced 
and we worked h 
every day.” 


Yes, Absorbine h« 
reduce swelling! It's 
smart to keep a bottle 
handy to use for strair 
caused by heavy work 
and as a wash. Ant 
septic. At druggist 
$2.50 a bottle. 





ABSORBINE speeds blood 
through muscles to flush 
out congesting fluids that W. F. Young, I: 
cause swelling. Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


For relief of Your Own Strains, Muscular 
Aches and Pains, use Absorbine Jr. 








MIDWEST CORN CRIBS 


and Steel Grain Bins. 5 sizes 50 
2250 bus. Prepare now for 
loans. Freight paid. Agents wa 
Write for particulars. Midwes 
Steel Products Co., 730 Dela 
ware, Kansas City, Mo. 





y Mj, 
AS MIXED FEED \ 


Insure profits now for this year and next. 
Get a Letz and turn your roughage into high 
quality mixed feed that will bring extra profits 
on all stock. Make this year’s crop insure a 
plentiful supply of low cost feed next season 
Save winter work. New low priced models 
Big Capacity With Any Baby Tractor 

Chop and blow roughage direct to indoor or out 
door storage—save hauling hay or fodder. Feed 
with a scoop shovel. Letz is only feed mill that 

Separates and Saves Beans, Corn and Grain 
Letz construction is engineered to help you make 
money—save work, power, feed, space and pre 
pare feeds with distinctive storing, feeding, curing 
quality. Stores hybrid fodder. Save half your hay 
Send for Catalog and Feed Preparing Book 
33: AS E a SINCE 1884 

i re America’s Leading 

NY EY iid Feed Mill 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE LETZ MFG. CO. Olets Mix 
903 North Street, Crown Point,Ind. ““"~~ 


Send Letz Catalog and Feed Preparing Book 
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require that a prophylactic be adminis- 
tered to the bull, that the feet of the bull 
and the trailer be disinfected before 
leaving the premises of the farmer whose 
cows have been serviced, in order to pre- 
vent the bull from becoming infected 
and diseases spread. Two years’ experi- 
ence in bull-stud operation in Idaho in- 
dicates that there has been no disease 
spread by the stud bulls where precau- 
tions have been followed rigidly. 

Specific rules regarding feeding and 
management are found to influence 
greatly the activeness and sureness of the 
bulls. Twenty to 30 percent of the con- 
centrate ration is made up of freshly 
ground wheat. Records on bulls receiv- 
ing this ration during 1938 show from 75 
to 80 percent conception the first serv- 
ice, while the same bulls during 1937, 
fed rations which did not include wheat, 

ecord only 65 to 70 percent conception 
the first service. 

One of the most important factors 
contributing to the success of such a 
breeding program is the careful selec- 
tion of a bull-stud operator. He must 
have a high standing in the community, 
have unquestioned integrity, show a co- 
operative spirit, and possess the ability 
to enforce rigidly the rules of the agree- 
ment, and yet maintain good will. 

\ com mittee, com posed of the county 
extension agent, bull-stud owner, and 
two or more dairymen, each interested in 

represented breed, meets once each 
nonth to audit the records. The agree- 
ment provides this committee with pow- 
er to change recommendations, manage- 

‘nt and feeding practices; to settle all 
differences; and to pass upon the quality 

| age of the bulls to be purchased. 

lt is quite important that fees be paid 
to the operator upon his arrival at the 
cow-owner’s farm. The acceptance of an 
order on the local creamery, to which 
the cow-owner sells his product, has been 
one method of providing immediate 

iyment. This method of service-fee 

yment is popular among small-herd 
owners who often have no cash available 
at the time service is required, and is ac- 
ceptable to most creamery managers. 

rhe bull-stud plan of supplying high- 
quality bull service seems to offer an ex- 
cellent solution to a problem which af- 
fects the greatest number of cows of the 
nation—those of the small-herd owner. 




































Oscar: “That's my Pop!” 








THEY RE PAINTED 
70 STAY PAINTED 


UR FRIEND up there has a good right 
> give himself a pat on the back. He 
knows that he’s got a long-lasting, money- 
saving paint job. He has painted with Dutch 
Boy White-Lead. 

When you give your property this brand 
of protection, you’re not taking chances with 
your hard-earned money. Dutch Boy makes 
pure white-lead paint—the type of paint that 
has been making good ever since the first 
settlers came to this country. It has been used 
on millions of American farms...because it 
is economical in three different ways :— 

(1) Low First Cost—Dutch Boy gives you 
top quality, yet the price per gallon of 
the paint is surprisingly low. 

(2) Long Run Economy—Dutch Boy has 
built its nation-wide reputation on the 
long service it gives. 

(3) No Costly “Extras” at repaint time. 
If the previous painting was done with 
Dutch Boy, there is no expensive prep- 
aration for succeeding coats—no burn- 
ing and scraping (see photographs at 
right). 

Keep in mind, too, that it’s easy to mix 
fine paint from Dutch Boy. Now sold in 
quick-mixing form, this time-tested pure 
white-lead can be made into paint in a jiffy. 
Weigh this and its other advantages, and 
you can understand why Dutch Boy is the 
first choice of professional painters and other 
experienced paint-buyers. For full informa- 
tion about saving money with Dutch Boy, 
mail the coupon below. 





Name...... 












% NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Address (See list of Branches above 


Please send me your free booklets which tell 


farmers how to save money on their painting. 


Addre GS ccccscccccce 
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His buildings 
won't need to be 
repainted for 


many a long year 















LOW-GRADE PAINT DUTCH BOY 

After a few months After several years. Prof 
paint bas badly cracked erty in same section a 
and scaled. Job has to the low-grade paint jol 
be done over. But first Not a sign of cracking 
the owner must go to and scaling bere. At re 


pat time, ne burning 
and scraping and no neu 
priming coat will be 
needed. The smooth un 
broken surface makes an 


the expense of burning 
and scraping off what's 
left of the old paint. 
And bis repaint job must 
include an extra coat— 
anew priming coat. 
That all runs into money. paint. 


tdeal foundation for new 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, 111 Broadway, 
New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 West 18th 
St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 1213 
West Third St., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut St., St. 
Louis; 2240 24th St., San Francisco; National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bidg., 
Philadel phia. 
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SAY, AM | STILL 
GROWING ? | CAN'T 
GET INTO THESE 

OVERALLS 
ANY MORE ! 


NO, DEAR-YOU JUST 
BOUGHT THE WRONG 
KIND. THEY WERE N'T 

SANFORIZED -SHRUNK! 














““Sanforized-Shrunk” Overalls 


stay your size! 


ANFORIZING is the famous process 
S that takes fabric shrinkage out by 
the roots, leaving not more than 1%, 
by Government Standard Test. It has 
revolutionized the making of shirts, 
underwear, dresses, and scores of other 
articles. 


Now Sanforizing comes to the res- 
cue of overall buyers, who have had 
one of the greatest shrinkage prob- 
lems of all. 


You can buy Sanforized-Shrunk 
overalls, work pants, and shirts in your 
right size, and make no allowance for 
shrinkage. No matter how often they’re 
washed—no matter how long you have 
them — they’ll always fit you neatly, 


To be sure of perm 


SANFORIZE 


without tightness or binding to annoy 
you and cramp your movements. 

Not all BRANDS of overalls are 
Sanforized-Shrunk at present. But all 
GRADES are—from the lowest-priced to 
the highest. In whatever price range 
you buy, insist on the Sanforized- 
Shrunk label for permanent fit and 
lasting comfort. 


if 


Children’s overalls, play 
suits won’t be outgrown so 
fast if Sanforized-Shrunk! 
For Sanforizing ends shrink- 
age trouble in all cotton, lin- 
en, or spun rayon articles. 
Slip-covers & Draperies 
Men's Shirts & Slacks * Men's Pajamas & Shorts 
Women's Dresses * Nurses’ Uniforms 
Flannelette Sleeping Garments 


anent fit, look ‘for the words 


D-SHRUNK 





Hogs as Judges of 
Soil Fertility 


THE hog, long recognized as a better 
judge of feed values than its owner, has 
recently scored a new triumph by d 
tecting differences in corn grown 
limed land as compared to that in ad 
joining rows of unlimed soil. 

It was John Evvard of Iowa who is 
credited with the statement, “‘Give the 
pig a chance and he will make a hog of 
himself.” That was Evvard’s tactfu 
way of saying that the pig could select 
the components of its ration in better 
proportions than its owner could supply 
them. It was the recognition of this 
truth about hog-feeding that led to the 
now common compartment self-feeder 
from which the pig slects the separate 
items of its ration. It was a great con- 
cession to the judgment of an animal 
with an appetite supposedly so de 
praved as that of the hog to grant that 
in domesticity it would lift lids of the 
different self-feeder compartments 
search of the items in a good ration pro 
vided there. But it was really giving to 
the animal confined by fences the op 
portunity recognized as the common 
behavior of wild animals in selecting 
food according to their appetite, even 
tho they have to roam over wide terri 
tory to do so. 

Were Evvard still studying the ap 
petite of the hog, he would, no doubt, 
have been one of the first to recognize 
still further refinement in it. He would 


| concur with the observations made by 


Mr. Cliff Long of Warrensburg, Mis 
souri, that a hog can not only select the 
items for compounding its ration but 
that it is even a judge of the feed quality 
as reflected by the soil fertility where 
these feeds are grown. 

Mr. Long’s hogs had a chance to 
exercise their choice last fall in a large 
cornfield, a part of which had been 
limed several years ago. The tankage 
self-feeder and water were locatéd near 
the gate leading into the field. The 
limed area was in the opposite side and 
corner some 80 rods from the gate. In 
the hogging down of this field the ani 
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ACME RIDING 
ACADEMY 
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“You're lucky—you should have seen 
my car when she first learned to drive!” 
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mals went back and forth thru 80 rods 
of unlimed corn to consume the limed 
portion completely before being satis- 
fed to take to corn on the unlimed 
ground. Lime alone made enough dif- 
ference in the soil fertility to reveal 
itself to the hog subsisting on the corn 
grown there. 

The importance of limestone as a 
means of modifying the crop composi- 
tion is more significant than indicated 
merely in the change in the lime con- 
tent of the forage. Analytical studies by 


the Department of Soils, University of 


Missouri, show that lime improves the 
protein content in the forage of a non- 
egume crop like corn— 
egumes like alfalfa, soybeans, or les- 
pedeza. It is the great mobilizer of soil 
fertility into the crop, and increases 
the amount of the ash constituents as 
well as nitrogen taken by the plant. 
[hese items from the soil are the tools 
und parts by which the plant manu- 
factures its starchy, fibrous, or woody 
parts from the air, water, and sunshine 
not contributed by the soil. Increasing 
the soil fertility means more ash, more 
protein, and more feed nutrients in the 
crop rather than merely more woody 
bulk to pack the animal’s paunch. Mr. 
Long’s hogs demonstrated the need on 
many of our soils for improved fertility 
where we are now producing crops of 
such low feed value that even a hog 
would turn them down if he could 
exercise his judgment!—W. A. A., Mo. 


Hog Type 


SWINE-PRODUCERS have long been 
nterested in type in their hogs. Which 
s the best type for economy of gains 


and for amount and quality of end 


product? On the latter point the results 
of a recent study by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be of interest. 
A total of 166 hogs, all of one breed, and 
representing when ready for slaughter 
} distinct type groups—large, inter- 
mediate, and small—were involved in 
the study. The range in weight when 
Jaughtered wis very narrow and ran 
from 215 to 234 pounds. 

The carcasses of these hogs showed 
that as type decreased from large to 
mall there were marked increases in the 
thickness of backfat and in plumpness 
f ham. The backfat in the intermedi- 
ite-type group was Ig percent thicker 
than in the large-type group, and nearly 
6 percent thicker in the small-type 
troup than in the intermediate. Like- 
vise the plumpness of ham increased 

nearly 13 percent between the first 2 
groups, and about 23 percent in the small 
type as compared with the intermediate 
type. 

The dressing percentages of the large- 
and intermediate-type hogs were practi- 
ally the same and approximated 74 
percent, while that of the small type 
vas 78 pereent. 

Major products which increa$ed in 
ercentages of the carcass as type went 
irom large to small were bacon and fat, 
while cuts which decreased in percent- 
ge, accompanying the decrease in size, 
were ham, shoulder, and loin. 

The swine-producer who would im- 

his situation will give heed* to 
ch information and combine it with 
ost of production data in his opera- 


tions —C, D. L., D. C. 


as well as of 





of Dewey, Illinois. 





‘“‘When I moved on this place 12 years ago, 


one of the first things the landlord and I did was start fencing 
with woven wire. I’ve followed a 6-year rotation plan, pasturing 
livestock on each field every sixth year. I hog down some corn 
and let cattle and hogs clean up missed grain after harvest. Be- 
lieve me, you can sure see the results. Instead of running down, 
this farm is producing better every year. I don’t see how I could 


farm without good fences.”’ 


GOOD FENCES Help Any Farmer to Do Better... 


Mr. Deffenbaugh’s success on a well-fenced 
farm is being duplicated by good farmers 
everywhere. 

Start equipping your farm with long-last- 


ing RED BRAND fence, this Fall. It gives a 


extra years of fence-line service because 
it’s “Galvannealed” with a thick, tough 
coating of zinc — and made of rust-fighting 
copper-bearing steel. Full weight, full height, 
full length — honestly made in every way. x 
Ask your dealer for RED BRAND fence. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. =) 
3744 Industrial St., Peoria, tll. ot 


STIFF-STAY or HINGE-JOINT 


ig Bt) ia ED 












TESTED 
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Armour 
Service 





*% Last year our canned meat de- 
partment sold 269,000,000 tins of 
product to consumers in the United 
States — and every tin contained a 
meat product. If divided equally 
among consumers this means that 
each man, woman and child in the 
country averaged to have more 
than two tins of Armour meat 
products. 

Two conclusions of great inter- 
est to livestock raisers can be drawn 
from this. First, only a big packer 
could render such a service~a ser- 
vice which is equally valuable to 
the livestock grower and to the con- 
sumer. Second, the reason Armour 
and Company sells this huge quan- 
tity lies in the superior quality of 
our product, for it requires recog- 
nized quality to bring about such 
a widespread acceptance of any 
product. This emphasizes the de- 
sirability of putting quality into 
livestock through proper feeding 
and breeding. That is the way to 
promote the sale of more meat. 

Livestock growers who adopt 
up-to-date methods of breeding and 
feeding can, in many instances, re- 
duce the cost of production while 
at the same time improving quality. 
Learn the methods and practices 
of the most successful livestock pro- 
ducers and then follow them as 
closely as can be done. In this way 
the livestock and meat business can 


be developed and promoted. 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 
by Aehot A Ontccr— 


President 





factory. Uses Cheap fuels. Pays 
for itself out of savings. Costs 
Less Own— Less to Operate. 


Make Money—Start a wood 
sawin business — tarn_¢ are 
nee 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1616 Oakiand Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Range to Laying House 
[ Continued from page 70 | 


During the winter, it is a common prac- 
tice to give hens all the grain they will 
consume in the late afternoon (either in 
hoppers or in the litter). 

If pullets are laying heavily when 
moved, wet mash and lights help to over- 
come the shock of the change. Mark a 
few pullets so they can be found easily, 
and weigh them weekly. They — 
gain weight, even tho laying; if they a 
thin or losing weight, change the fading 
program. Supplementary feeds, such as 
fattening mashes or pellets, may help. 

Normally, about one half the feed is 
given as scratch grain, but the amount 
consumed is more important than the 
exact proportions of grain and mash. On 
the average, 100 layers will consume 25 
pounds of feed per day. 


Licuts play an important part in in- 
creased feed consumption. It doesn’t 
seem to matter whether they are used in 
the morning or evening or a combination 
of both. The common practice is to al- 
low the early pullets to reach the peak of 
production naturally and then turn on 
the lights to keep production and body- 
weight constant. The lights on early 
pullets are used to check a drop in pro- 
duction rather than to stimulate ab- 
normally high egg yields. Usually a 12- 
to 13-hour day is long enough to keep 
production at normal. 

The period after the pullets have been 
transferred from the range to the lay- 
ing house is a trying one. Lessen the 
shock brought about by this sudden 
change in environment by careful man- 
agement; your pullets will respond with 
higher, more economical egg-production. 


Sex-Marked Chicks 


By CROSSING the White Plymouth 
Rock and the Rhode Island Red breeds, 
and back-crossing all matured female 
chicks which show white bars on their 
feathers to Rhode Island Red males, 
George Jaap of the Oklahoma Experi- 
ment Station has succeeded in origi- 
nating a new strain of chickens. The 
outstanding characteristics of this new 
strain are that the baby chicks can be 








“My husband insists on strictly fresh eggs” 
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SUMMER-DULLED |: 
HAIR? 


Long exposure to 
scorching sum- 
mer sun and too 
frequent wetting 
of the hair, tend to 
make it look dull 
and lifeless. Help 
remove that sum- 
mer-dulled look by 
using Glover's Mange 
Medicine and system- 
atic massage. You 
will be ratified at the 
marke 








results you 


get. Relieves Dandruff, Itching Scalp and Excess. 


ive Falling Hair 


Shampoo with Glover’s Medicated Soap—special|; 
compounded for use with the Medicine. 
FREE booklet on Glover’s System. Write for it to 
GLOVER’S, Dept. S, 468 4th Ave., New York City 
MANY BARBERS are skilled in following Glover's 
Method of Scalp and Hair Care. 
MANGE 
MEDICINE 


GLOVERS 





Heavier, amazingly im ited n- 
izing. Tougnet. Keneer asting Soper. 
ag Re 1. Factory Prices. 
We PAY PuElenT '* 160 styles and 
heights Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence; Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, 
Paints, Roofing. Write today. 

iitit KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
igDept.220 Muncie, Indiana 





* po So a eee more for your money in 

TOR equipment — whether 
a eeindzaill or an electric water 
system. Prove this for yourself by 
an examination. ® An MOTOR 
Windmill has an exceptionally light 
running wheel which delivers more 
water in all winds. any owner! 
It is Auto-Oiled, and with Double 
Gears, Self-Regulation, and 
Adjustable Brake offers longer life 
and better pumping. 


@ If your farm’s electrified, be sure 
to inspect an AERMOTOR 
Electric Water 
System. Now 
available at low, 
money «saving 
rices... 

ts many 
exclusive 
features 


give vou more for 
dollar. Get 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
oo a a me Re 


wy ‘ 


BY “At 


3 qi \ 


f Send details: 
3 0) Windmill 


e Name 
:] Address 9 { 


AERMOTOR CO. énrcxcontiinors 


C1) Water System 
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easily told apart as to sex at hatching 
time and the matured stock may be 
mated and bred true, generation after 
generation, just like any purebred 
strain. 

\ll present crossbreeding is based on 
mating together two breeds, the off- 
spring of which cannot be mated for 
reproduction. A new mating of the two 
breeds is required each year. 

The new strain, known at present as 
‘“Autosexes,” has what is known as a 
“true-breeding plumage” pattern. In 
general the pattern consists of white 
bars on a background of red and black. 
The male chick, lighter in color than 
the female, has a white or light creamy- 
colored spot on top of the head. The 
cially J female chicks are dark brown or striped. 
Having an exceptional egg- and meat- 


Flick the switch—and night is day 
with 


GUIDE TRACTOR LAMPS 











‘Gi, & production ancestry, these characteris- 
overs tics have been carried over to the 


“Autosexes,” and good egg-production 
and deep-meated body size are indi- 
cated. The new strain, the originator 
believes, will prove exceédingly practi- 
- cal, for it will allow any poultryman or 
farmer raising them to separate males 
from females at hatching time, and at 
the same time to maintain the strain 


wan- fe generation after generation as a regular 
pper- @ breeding flock.—E. G., Iowa. 


_ Broiler Rations You can turn night into day with just a flick of the switch 


p ee a if your tractor is equipped with Guide Tractor Lamps. Think 
OULTRYMEN recognized long ago miei 

that beotiame:mieeil aiiiieese sed soit what an advantage it is to be able to get work done after 
feed than do chickens being grown for sundown—to finish up a job that needs doing, instead of 


aying and breeding purposes, but the inti 0 att . : 
‘= 1 P , ; ving it still aheod of you in the mo 
“what different kind” has been until mentee yo the morning]! 


recently a matter of guesswork. These lamps are designed and built just right to make 
Three rations tested for putting the 





most WEA seis caahaienet eee aan night work easy for you. The front lamps throw e bright, 

healthy, well-developed broilers have broad beam that lets you see what's ahead and picks out 

* n ce at : oe gg A. and objects on the ground and overhead clearly. A lamp in the 
. College Agricultura “xperiment . . . 

Station. The rations are, however, for er focused right er you can watch your machinery and 

roilers only; layers and breeding stock see to adjust it. You'll get more for your money if your 

need other feeds. next tractor is Guide-equipped. 


{ny of the three rations will put meat 
on early-feathering birds in a hurry, 
sending them to the high-price, early 
markets. For rapid and_ continued 
growth, these mixtures should be fed as 

sole feed for the first 8 weeks of the 
chick’s life. After that, a scratch grain 
be fed in addition. Any mixture 

} or more good-quality grains, such 


Guide Tractor Lamps 
are specified by 
leading tractor man- 
ufacturers. 


LAMP 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Anderson, Indiana 








NEW FEATURES 


n this popular-size 


on ts 
Buildings fully automatic 


Write today for attractive prices on Corn ELECTRI < 
Cribs, Grain Bins, Poultry Buildings, Barns, PLANT 

etc. Attractive and efficient buildings for all 
farm needs. Martin Corn Cribs and Grain 















Kon er quality, plus new 


Bins approved for sealing for federal loans. features for still smoother 
operation and longer life. 
The MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS Corp. Ample capacity for average 


108 LONGVIEW AVE., MANSFIELD, OHIO farm, cottage, camp, coun- 
try store, filling station 

for lights, fans, 
pumps, refrigerator, iron, 




















washer, radio (fully 8 = 
— shielded against interfer 00 watts 
T F R 4 A 4 E ) IT C iM ence). Self-starting, -stop —tti0-volt A.C. Others to 
ping, -regulating. Runs on 10,000 watts A.C. or D.C 
10 DAYS’ an! Fg ony Breton Bape 
TRIAL gasoline, or can be adapted to use domestic gas. 
'errace! § 
washing. fertilizer : KOHLER ofr KOHLER 
serve water. MARTIN —_— ee 
ditches, drainage KOHLER CO., Dept. SF-L-9. Kohier, Wis ~| 


Send prices and details on “The New Kohler 800.” 


2 
us mMeR || wame 











IDEAL: 
wheels. 








verses... X, Ww price. 
| feel like a million bucks today!” 1 ii et 4 I pt Se 
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EVEN MY 


MOTHER -/N-LAW 


CHANGED HER M/ND 


WHEN SHE TASTED THE JELLY / MADE 
IN 15 MINUTES...WITH SURE-JELL! 








THAT'S BECAUSE, WITH SURE-JELL, YOU BOIL 

THE JELLY MIXTURE ONLY Y2 MINUTE, MABEL! 

SO THE FRESH FRUIT FLAVOR DOESN'T GET 
BUT, RUTH! } 
AREN'T YOU 
AFRAID IT 





YOU KNOW HOW SUSPICIOUS BOB'S MOTHER IS 
ABOUT “NEWFANGLED” METHODS, MABEL! BUT 
SHE HAD SOME OF My JELLY LAST WEEK AND 
—WELL— SHE'S USING SURE-JELL HERSELF NOW! 








NO WONDER! 
YOUR JELLY 
ALWAYS TASTES 
LIKE THE FRESH 
FRUIT, RUTH! 











OH, | NEVER WORRY ABOUT THAT. 

MABEL! WITH SURE-JELL MY 
JELLIES SET QUICKLY AND 
JUST RIGHT EVERY TIME! 








AND WHAT A LOT 
OF JELLY YOU 
GET, RUTH! 




















YES, FRUIT JUICE GOES FARTHER — WHEN YOU 

USE SURE-JELL! THE JUICE DOESNT BOIL AWAY, 

YOU SEE. SO WHAT USED TO MAKE 6 GLASSES OF 
JELLY NOW MAKES 10! 5 





MERCY— 
2/3 MORE! 
THAT'S 











sm 4 
IN EVERY PACKAGE ! AND BECAUSE YOU canT 
HANDLE ALL FRUITS THE SAME, THE FOLDER 











SURE-JEL 
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YES, AND SO EASY, MABEL! THINK OF JELLY 
COOLING IN GLASSES JUST IS MINUTES AFTER 
THE FRUIT IS PREPARED! SURE-JELL COSTS 
ONLY 13* A PACKAGE, TOO— 








A PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL FOODS 


Copyright, General Foods Corp., 1939 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING 





POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT 








as cracked yellow corn, whole wheat, 
and whole oats, may be fed. Oats shor 
weigh at least 35 pounds to the bus! 
for best results. 

When birds are grown in a batter) 
brooder,1 /5 ounce of manganese sulphat 
should be dissolved in a pint of warn 
water and mixed with each hund: 
pounds of the ration, to prevent pero 
or slipped tendons. 


Ration Number 1, called C. Q. 213 
the station, is cheapest of the 3 and | 
produced good growth and _ healt 
chicks, but is not the equal of the other 
2 for early growth and low mortality 
Its cheapness, however, and general sat 
isfactoriness, make it worth while. 7 
ration is made up of the following 
amounts for a ton of mash: yellow 
meal, 1,120 pounds; wheat shorts, 
pounds; 20-percent-protein dehvdra 
alfalfa leaf meal, 60 pounds; 34-perc 
protein dried buttermilk, 160 pou: 
40-percent-protein cottonseed meal, 4 
pounds; 40-percent-protein soyb 
meal, 40 pounds; 50-percent-prot 
meat and bone scraps, 40 pounds; s 
15 pounds; cod-liver oil, 5 pounds; « 
cium carbonate, 20 pounds. 

The second ration, C. Q. 263, is mad 
with more corn meal and buttermilk. It 
was fed to 1,000 chicks this spring wit 
the following results: average weight at 
12 weeks, 2.75 pounds; mortality, 5.5 
percent; and excellent quality and un 
formity of growth. The ration: yellow 
corn meal, 1,120 pounds; wheat shorts, 
100 pounds; 20-percent-protein dehy 
drated alfalfa leaf meal, 60 pounds; 34 
percent-protein dried buttermilk, 30 
pounds; 40-percent-protein cottonseed 
meal, 100 pounds; 40-percent-protein 
soybean meal, 100 pounds; 50-percent 
protein meat and bone scraps, 
pounds; salt, 15 pounds; cod-liver oil, 
§ pounds. 


THe third ration, C. Q. 324, was the 
most satisfactory in the feeding trials. 
It had one important feature: casein 
with an 80-percent-protein content was 
added, altho this is seldom sold as a 
protein supplement for poultry. Theff 
ration: yellow corn meal, 1,300 pounds; 
wheat shorts, 160 pounds; 20-percent 
protein dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal, 
100 pounds; salt, 15 pounds; cod-live: 
oil, 5 pounds; calcium carbonate, 20 
pounds; and 8o0-percent casein, | 
pounds. 

Each of the rations has a crude-pro 
tein content of about 18.5 to 19 percent. 
Quality and combination of the pro 
teins, however, were stressed in devel 
oping the formulas for the rations rather 
than exact total protein content. 

It was also found in the feeding trials 
that fiber content of feeds should range 
from 4 to 10 percent for best results in 
feeding broilers. It was found, however, 
that volume capacity, rather than total 
weight of a feed, determines the amount 
of feed nutrients that a bird can take 
into the intestinal tract. 

It was also cautioned that concen- 
trated or heavy feeds, because they have 
a tendency to become doughy, are apt 
to stick in the beaks and throats, some 
times leading to infection. For best re 
sults with the rations, the grind should 
be small enough and the mix thord 
enough to insure that birds do not pick 
up individual particles, but rather get 
the same composition of feed-stuffs as 8 
in the original mash order.—H. L. F. 
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"Reading Is Fun,” 


SAY NEBRASKA FARM WOMEN 


along with me, and let’s 
visit the Maple Grove Club and the 
Yankee Hill Progressive Mothers’ 
Club, two of Nebraska’s outstand- 
ing reading groups. 

First, we'll enjoy a demonstration 
of grand cooking at the Yankee Hill 
Club as we sample every one of the 
delicious dishes brought to the home 


lof our hostess, Mrs. Minnie Seidel, 


for the covered-dish luncheon. We'll 
forget such grim realities as calories 
and scales—or the limitations of the 
human stomach! 

For the afternoon program, we 
are having a series of Living Pic- 










By Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


tures, portrayed by the club mem- 
bers, with the characters drawn 
from the books the club has been 
reading. As Mrs. Edelmeier reads 
an interesting paper, weaving these 
book characters into a history of 
progress, before a screen appears 
“The Colonial Lady.”’ Then comes 
the “Civil War Group’”—Clara Bar- 
ton, Red.Cross Nurse, Abraham 
Lincoln, a little Black Boy, and 
Scarlett O’Hara. Abby Deal steps 
out with 4 Lantern in Her Hand. 
Here’s lanky Will Rogers, 
and then Jane Addams as a 
young woman teaching the 
children at Hull House. 
From across the Atlantic 
comes saucy little Babbie to 
bewilder and harass the 
earnest Little Minister. 


It’s plain to see these book 
characters have come to life 
to the Yankee Hill Club 
members as they “‘advance 
with a sense of adventure 


and discovery into the world 
of books.” 


Let’s ask Mrs. McKen- 


Mrs. Minnie Seidel welcomes the 
officers of the Yankee Hill Moth- 


ers’ Club to a meeting in her home 


Mrs. E. S. McCall plays the part 
of Jane Addams in the group's 
presentation of ‘“‘Living Pictures” 


zie, their enthusiastic reading chair- 
man, to tell us how it’s done. “Last 
summer,” says Mrs. McKenzie, “I 
received five different, balanced 
reading lists from the extension of- 
fice of our agricultural college at 
Lincoln. On each list are books, both 
old and new, on homemaking, trav- 
el, biography, history and social 
science, and fiction. At the fall meet- 
ing we decided which list appealed 
to us the most; then we took that 
list as our reading project for the 
year. Each club member keeps a 
reading-record slip, and is supposed 
to read not [ Continued on page 65 
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on the farm that builds beauty 


and health. Jean Spencer, lowa 


farm girl, shows how to keep 


what it takes to be attractive 


1 Jean, shown here with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ross Spencer of Wood- 
bury County, lowa, leads the versatile life of the American farm girl. She was 
chosen as one of the most beautiful girls at lowa State College last spring 


3 Always wear glovesfor any kind of out- > 
door work, Jean cautions. And don't forget 
a brimmed hat; a smooth tan is desirable, 
while a skin resembling old leather is not 


2 Scrubbing floors, washing windows, odd 
chores about the farm are all in the day's 
work for Jean, but what they can do toa 
girl's hands! Regular care of the hands— 
frequent use of lotion to prevent chapping, 
a complete manicure every week—is essen- 
tial if hands are to be kept lovely, Jean says 


4 Practical and pretty are the 
clothes Jean wears when doing 
the chores. Her washable over- 
alls, gay-colored blouses are 
chosen for smartness, usefulness 


5 Helping Dadwithhis outdoor 
work is part of the farm life of 
every farm girl. Here are Jean 
and her father with two of the 
big horses on the Spencer farm. 
Photographer Barry took this 
picture as Mr. Spencer came 
in from the field at noon 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
JOHN W. BARRY 


7 Ever since she was 
big enough, Jean has 
helped her mother 
with the housework 
and, naturally, she's 
become a good cook 
She likes to plan and 
prepare meals for the 
family, has learned 
that farm-grown foods 
are the first essentials 
of health and beauty 


8 Jean's hair isnatur- 
ally soft and curly, but 
it wouldn't stay that 
way if she didn't take 
proper care of it. 
Weekly shampoos 
and nightly brushing 
are necessary if it 
is to remain lustrous. 
Her skin gets at- 
tention every night, 
too, in the form of a 
thoro cleansing and 
application of cream 





9 The croquet court in the yard of the Spencer home is a popular 
spot for the family and friends. The smart dress Jean is wearing (right) 
is one she knitted herself. She makes almost all her own clothes 





6 Good posture is one of the cardinal rules of the 4-H 
Clubs and Jean is proud of projects she carried thru while 
actively enrolled in Club work. In college she has kept up 
her association with 4-H work and was president of the 
lowa State 4-H organization on the Ames campus last 
year. She believes farm life splendid training for any career 


# 10 If a girl has taken the right care of her skin, 
she'll always be becoming in the most feminine 
party dresses, Jean says. Yes, she made this dress, 
too. She likes to dance (she believes every girl 
should dance—it develops poise and grace) 
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MoTHER, Dad, and the 

children will enjoy and find 

many uses for the lap table 

(Photo 1)—for sewing, read- 

ing, writing, study, cards, 
checker-playing. It’s a good 

bedside serving table, too. 

Solidly built, with smooth 

plywood top, 20 by 30 inch- 

es; attractively finished in 

autumn brown, it’s designed 

to rest on arms of any con- 

venient chair. The single 
supporting leg may be adjusted to a 
wide range of heights; folds away for 
easy storage. About $1.25. (G-H Spe- 
cialty Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ) 


¢ ¢ A stationary box for storing chil- 
dren’s rubbers, play shoes, or toys was 
easily made by Mrs. W. K., Minnesota. 
She removed the tread from the bottom 
step of stairs, put in a by 2-foot 
piece of wood to support a tread, and 
hinged it. There’s a good deal of space 
provided—and it is certainly in a suit- 
able location. 


¢ ¢ Interested in making cheese from 
cow’s or goat’s milk? Want to know 
how? Illustrated and complete step-by- 
step directions, plus recipes for making 
cheese on the farm, are included in the 
booklet that’s yours for the writing. 
(How to Make Cheese on the Farm and in 
the Home, Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, 
Inc., Little Falls, New York.) 


¢ @ Here’s how Mrs. E. W. B., Kansas, 
““files’’ her seeds in the fall. She glues to- 
gether six match boxes (3 boxes high), 
labels each box with the names of seeds 
that go in it, and proceeds to fill. When 
planting time rolls ’round again, she has 
no trouble finding her seeds. And, speak- 
ing of seeds, a bottle or nicely wrapped 
box of flower seeds makes a lovely gift 
any time, says Mrs. R. E. B., Nebraska. 
Therefore, save all your choice seeds. 


¢ ¢ What child wouldn’t be proud to 
carry this plaid lunch box (Photo 2)? 
Sturdily made of heavy, bright tin, its 
seamless cover fits tightly and has 
strong handles; perforations in the sides 
allow for ventilation. The separate tray 
can be set in. Red and white, green and 
white, black and white, with or without 
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tray, 27 and 30 cents. (Na- 
tional Enameling & Stamping 
Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin.) 


¢ ¢ And to surprise the young- 

ster, set in his lunch box some 

salad, canned fruit, fruit juice, 

dessert. That’s not hard to do 

when you use the dainty, fiber 
container (Photo 2). Its snug- 

fitting lid keeps food from spill- 

ing. These Food Paks are also 

grand to have on hand for stor- 

ing foods in a refrigerator. Packaged, 
8 for 10 cents. (Dixie-Vortex Co., 
Easton, Pennsylvania.) 


¢ ¢ A bulletin board, placed in a con- 
venient, noticeable spot for all to see is 
most useful on the farm, says Mrs. R. F., 
Illinois. Messages for different members 
of the family are placed on it—reminder 
notes or anything else that should be 
read by the whole family. 


¢ ¢ When ironing any article decorated 
with a fringed edge, E. T., Missouri, 
finds a stiff brush very helpful to smooth 
fringe. Between ironing days, protect the 
ironing-board cover from the grimy film 
of dust acquired while standing in the 
closet or behind the door. Mrs. L. H., 
Iowa, made a cover of inexpensive print 
material and holds it on by means of a 
draw string. This launders nicely and 
keeps the regular cover fresh. 


¢ # To reach those high places safely, 
or to rest while you work, use the step- 
stool shown here (Photo 3). The brace 
bar at each side forms a solid lock for 
safety when the stool is in use; the lock 
easily releases to allow stool to fold. It’s 
of practical, stand-sit height; steps are 
solid, safe. Rubber, non-slip tips on all 


legs. In red, green, or blue; metal 
aluminum-painted—$2.49. (Rich Lad 
der and Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


*¢ ¢ Fasten a pincushion to the sewing 
machine with an elastic band, says Mrs. 
R. S., North Dakota. While sewing or 
mending, pins and needles will be handy 
always. Another sewing hint from Mrs. 
L. R., Nebraska: When putting snaps 
ona dress, first sew all those with pez aks 
on one side. Rub these with chalk and 
press against the other side of placket. 
The chalk will mark the exact position 
where each snap is to be fastened. 


¢ * To open box lids, gees staples, 
poundsa few tacks or nails, h Lang ss 
for an emergency ice pick, what do you 
use? Not the knife blade or handle 
Keep on hand a utility hammer that w! 
do all the above-mentioned jobs an 
more. It’s a good size for home us¢ 
Made of tough, alloy steel. Black finish 
69 cents; nickel finish, $1. (Kraeuter 4 
Co., Inc., Newark, New Jersey.) 








Successful Farming will pay $2 for eaci 


useful idea published. Unused suggestion | 


will not be returned. Those published wt! 
be paid for promptly. —Editor. 
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| DRESSMAKING 


New Designs for Fall 





A ONE-PIECE dress for afternoon, or 
make it in instep length for a pretty 
evening frock—style 1782. Sizes 12 
to 20, 30 to 38. Size 16 (34), short, re- 
quires 334 yards 39-inch material. 

1783. Little girl’s basque dress with 
full, gathered skirt, fitted bodice, shaped 
waistline. Sizes 6 to 12. Size 8 re- 
quires 2 yards 35-inch material and 
trimming. 

1797. Petticoat-dress that can be long 
or short. Sizes 12 to 30; 30 to 38. Size- 
i6 (34) dress requires 41% yards 39-inch 
material and trim; petticoat, 134 yards 
39-inch material and trim. 

1792. A “sew-simple”’ dress, cool for 
summer, and flattering to your figure. 
Sizes 34 to 46. Size 36 takes 314 yards 
35-inch material, contrasting and lace 
trimming. 
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Patterns may be 
obtained at 15 
cents each. Ad 
dress all orders 
direct to the Pat- 
tern Department, 
Succes sf ul 
Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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The Nursing 
Fieldls Open! 


By Marjorie Griffin 


Not many years ago, careers for women 
were unheard of. But today our young girls 
are going into trade schools or colleges— 
training to provide for themselves until un- 
dertaking that most outstanding of woman's 
careers—homemaking. Realizing that the 
year or two before one chooses her pro- 
fession are filled with questions, we have 
asked Miss Griffin to put into a persona! 
ized series of articles the answers to many 
of the questions teen-age girls have asked 
her. But if you want other information, write 
direct to Marjorie Griffin, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa.—The Editors. 


“ce 


T’S THE little things you do for people that 
make nursing fascinating,” says Gertrude Hauschildt 
(pictured), a former lowa 4- H Club girl, now assist- 
ant in the obstetrical department of a large hospital. 

Gertrude took nurse’s training because she wanted 
to be an airline stewardess. In fact, she wanted to fly 
so badly that she once entered and won (over boys 
and girls) a milking contest in order to get a 30- 
minute airplane ride. The strange thing is that about 
a year before she completed her nurse’s training, she 
had decided not to be an airline stewardess. She 
liked nursing. 

To enter training one must have good health, be 
18 years of age, and of good moral character. Ac- 
credited schools of nursing now require students to 
come from the upper third or half of their high-school 
class. Miss Hauschildt recommends that a girl not 
go into nurse’s training until she has been out of 
high school a year or two. This gives her a chance to 
know a few of life’s heartaches and to better under- 
stand human nature. 

You should learn to take orders if you’re going to 
be a nurse. And patience is an essential virtue. In 
fact, if you aren’t a patient sort of person you'd better 
forget your nursing ambitions. You know how tem- 
peramental you are when you’re not feeling well. You 
should be able to see a job thru, be dependable. 

Every school of nursing is not accredited; and if 
the school is not accredited, you cannot take the 
state board examination, after your three years of 
training, and get your R. N.—become a registered 
nurse. So check carefully; write direct to your state 
board of health and get a list of schools of nursing 
meeting the minimum requirements set by law in the 
state in which you wish your education. 

Fees for training are comparatively low. Three 
years’ tuition in many hospitals runs $175 to $200. 
This includes uniforms and necessary training sup- 
plies. It also includes a very complete periodic physi- 
cal examination, X rays, and preventive inoculations. 
This service itself is worth a great deal. Worthy 
young people who do not have this amount can 
borrow money or get someone to finance their train- 
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ing. Some schools will lend money each year to a few 
student nurses. 

The graduate nurse may undertake private duty 
or institutional nursing. There’s also public health 
nursing, teaching in schools of nursing, or teaching 
hygiene in public schools. Then one may become an 


airline, ship, or train stewardess or work in an 
industrial company. There are also Government jobs, 
army and navy work, and many other positions. 


CoNTRARY to general thought, there are unlimited 
opportunities in the nursing field, particularly for 
those willing to do advance study. Public health 
nursing offers many possibilities. These women go 
into communities and work closely with the public, 
doctors, dentists, teachers, and social workers. There 
are not enough girls qualified to fill vacancies in this 
work. Instructors are also in demand. 

Graduate nurses earn from $65 to $200 a month. 
Salaries of private-duty nurses run $500 to $1,000 
per year,plus meals. Institutional nurses get from 
$720 to $3,600 per year, plus maintenance. Many 
public health nurses earn $150 to $200 a month to 
start. Topping the scale are executive salaries from 
$2,000 to around $5,000. 

Nursing is an excellent background for that finest 
of careers—homemaking. It’s practical, too, if a girl 
is ever widowed and forced to make a living. 

Do you want to be a nurse? There’s lots of un- 
touched prairie. It’s up to you to till it. Go to it if 
you like people and like to help and care for them. 
For from the little children, who as Miss Hauschildt 
says look at you as tho you were a goddess, up to 
the helpless, appreciative adult, you'll have million- 
dollar satisfactions in doing little things for each one. 














LAUGHING 
AT LIFE 


A MEMBER of the home missionary 
society approached the meanest man in 
town. “We are having a raffle for a 
poor widow,” she declared. “Will you 
buy a ticket?” 

“Nope,” came the reply, “I couldn’t 
keep her if I won her.” 


* * * 


Scotchman (at riding academy): “I 
wish to rent a horse.” 

Groom: “How long?” 

The Scotchman: “The longest you’ve 
vot, laddie. There be five of us goin’.” 


THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 


James Vance and the Misses Evelyn 
and Ruth Rogers were involved in a 
minor automobile accident Thursday 
evening when the motor stalled half 
way up the Wilson Hill and they backed 
down into a ditch. It is presumed that 
young Vance, who is just learning to 
drive, failed to shift dears soon enough.— 


Brooksville (Mo.) Ledger 


* * * 





Mr. and Mrs. Robert McGowan are 
he recent parents of an eight-pound 
iughter, their fifth—A/varado (N. M.) 
He rald 


* * * 


It had been a dreadful day for young 
Mrs. Barber. In the morning Clara; the 
iaid, dropped a big tub in the laundry 
om and set her nerves on edge. In 
afternoon Norah, the cook, dropped 
man in the kitchen and woke up the 


baby.—Los Angeles (Calif.) Examiner 
* * * 
Mille. Durand and her troop of clever 
fidgets played the Rex Theater 
inesday night to a packed house.— 


t Hollywood (Calif.) News 




















“Oscar got in the house 
during the beef prices” 












“My neighbors used to 


razz me — behind my back! 





“It used to make me wild—all that eyebrow-raising and chatter. But I don’t 
wonder they whispered about me. The baby’s clothes, my clothes, everything’ that 
came out of-my wash screamed tattle-tale gray. Goodness knows, I rubbed till my 
arms ached, but no use! My things looked foggier than a storm cloud and I couldn’t 
imagine why, until... 


“Now they say nice things 
—to my face! 





“I found out I was using the wrong kind of soap. It just didn’t have pep enough 
towash out all the dirt. So, quick as scat, I got some Fels-Naptha Soap at the grocer’s, 


and glory, what a difference! There’s so much honest washing energy in this richer 
golden soap and active naptha that dirt has to let go—every last speck of it! My 
clothes are so white, they shine like snow. Take it from me, I don’t get the razz any 


ein ‘ ’ . ” 
more—it’s compliments I’m hearing. COPR. 1939, FELS & CO. 


BANISH ‘‘TATTLE-TALE GRAY’ WITH FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! 


TUNE IN HOBBY LOBBY every Wednesday night. See local paper for time and station 
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and each in your size. 





This modern way to hot starch offers 


Simply add boiling water to dissolved 


EVERY STOUT WOMAN 
needs this STYLE BOOK 
























MERELY fill out 
and mail the coupon 
below, and we'll send 
you a FREE copy of 
our new Style Book. 

A book brim full of 
loveliness. The latest 
fashions, in literally 
hundreds of styles, 
ALL for stout women 


The dress at right is 
Acetate Rayon Crepe at 
$2.98. Other dresses, 
$1.00 to $16.95. Coats, 
hats, hose, shoes, corsets 
and underwear... all at 
prices amazingly LOW 


For FREE Style Book 
mail coupon TODAY. 


THanks Bry ant 


39% aang at Fi th sem NEW YORK 







!t1LANE BRYANT, Dept 152, NewYork, N.Y.1 
1 Please mail me free Style Book for stout women. 1 
1 ! 
i 

DONN..i c-c-b0 au Vics bee awSO awk 0 eee eae 
i 1 
t Address . i 
! I 
: Town . State anes i 
; if you wish to receive also our Infants’ and _ ! 
ic hildren’s_ Style Book, Please check here beds 








TRY 


Quick Elastic—no mixing, no cooking, THIS 


no bother as with lump starch. Ends 
sticking and scorching. Restores elas- F R FE 
ticity and that soft charm of newness. 


* 
1 
THE HUBINGER CO., No. 784, Keokuk, lowa. | 
Your free sample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, 4 
} 
{ 
1 
i 


you advantages worth knowing. 


“That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” 


wee ee ee ee ee ww a ee ee 
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From Our Readers and Tested in the 
Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Tus is the month that chases the 
thermometer’s red mercury up and down 
and keeps conscientious cooks busy 
changing menu plans. But here are ““Suc- 
cessful Recipes’ with warming hot 
dishes and light, frosty combinations to 
combat the weatherman’s changeable 
nature. And they include your neigh- 
bors’ stand-by ways of preparing those 
choice fall vegetables and fruits. 
Meat-Potato Casserole * 
1 teaspoon salt 


14 teaspoon pepper 
12 link sausages 


2 or 3 medium-sized 
potatoes 

3/ ilk 

74 Cup MIUK 


Force potatoes thru food-chopper; 
measure out 2 cups. Add milk, salt, and 
pepper, and pour into greased baking 


dish. Cover with browned fresh or 

canned sausages. Bake in moderate 

oven (350°) 14 t I Serve | 
35 9 to 1ours. Serve not. 


Serves 6.—Mrs. L. N., Kans. 

When the children get tired of cold meat 
sandwiches, put hot wieners and cooking 
water in the thermos bottle. Then at lunch 
time it’s a simple matter to pour off the 
water and remove the wieners.—Mrs. E. 


W.M., Ill. 


Baked Peppers 


6 green peppers 2 small onions, 


2 cups carrots, cut minced 

fine 3 tomatoes, cut fine 
2 cups celery, cut 4 cup grated 

fine American cheese 


Wash peppers; remove tops and seeds, 
and cook in boiling, salted water 3 to 5 
minutes. Drain. Cook carrots, celery, 
and onions in boiling, salted water to 
cover 10 minutes; drain; and add toma- 
toes. Stuff peppers with vegetables and 
bake in covered casserole in moderate 
oven (350°) 50 minutes. Remove cover, 
top with grated cheese, and bake until 
cheese melts. Serves 6.—S. L. H., Pa. 


Corn Relish 


4 cups vinegar 

4 tablespoons 
mustard 

1 red pepper, chopped 

1 green pepper, 


chopped 


4 cups fresh corn 

8 cups shredded 
cabbage 

3 tablespoons salt 

2 cups sugar 

2 medium onions, 


sliced 


Mix ingredients and bring to boil. 
Simmer 30 minutes. Seal hot in steri- 
lized jars. Makes 2 quarts.—Mrs. L. 


C., Kans. 


Crusty Corn Sticks * 


1 cup yellow corn 
meal 


114 cups flour 
2 teaspoons baking 
powder 2 eggs, well beaten 
2 tablespoons sugar 114 cups milk 
1 teaspoon salt 4 tablespoons 
melted butter 


Sift flour once before measuring, then 
sift with baking powder, sugar, and salt. 
Combine with corn meal. Add eggs, 
milk, and shortening; mix well. Bake in 
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Shape stiff cooky dough into small balls 


place on baking sheet, allowing for 
spreading; flatten with bottom of a glass 


well-greased loaf or bread-stick pans 
hot oven (425°) 20 to 25 minutes, or ur 
til done. Makes 2 dozen large corn sticks. 
or 1 (8- by 8-inch) loaf.—Mrs. J. R. 
Wis. 


A chilly surprise for those last warm 
days—but you'll like it 


Peach Snowbank Pie* 


4 or 5 peaches (fresh 
or canned), peeled 
and sliced 

1 pint ice cream 


3 egg whites 

\4 teaspoon cream 
of tartar 

16 cup sugar 


1 (9-inch) pie shell 


Add cream of tartar to egg whites and 
beat until stiff; gradually add sugar 
beating only until dissolved. Line pie 
shell with sliced peaches. Sweeten it 
fruit is tart. 
stifly frozen ice cream, and top with 
a few more slices of peaches. Cover 
entire surface with meringue whic! 
must be thick enough to keep ice cream 


from melting. Brown quickly under 
broiler of in very hot oven (500° 
L. Eau, Wis. 
Carrot Slaw * 
2 cups grated raw 24 cup salad 
carrots dressing 


3 cups chopped 16 teaspoon 
cabbage paprika 
lf cup chopped 6 teaspoon celery 
green pepper seed 
24 teaspoon salt 


Chill vegetables thoroly. When read} 


to serve, add dressing and seasonings, 
and mix well. Serves 6 to 8.—Mrs. R. 


1 


B., Minn. 
Salmon Loaf 
1 (1 Ib.) can 14 eup chopped 
salmon, flaked pickles 
14 cup bread or 1 egg 


1 teaspoon butter 
1 teaspoon salt 


cracker crumbs 
16 cup sweet milk 


no 


Mix ingredients in order given 
pack into buttered loaf pan. Bake 
moderately hot oven (375°)-1 hour, of 
until loaf is firm. Turn out carefull) 
on platter. [ Continued on page 57 





Cover fruit with slices off 
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OUR PARENTS’ 


Forum 


By Elizabeth Cobb Ellis 


Money SENSE. Our girl has several 
doting relatives who are always giving 
her money; not much, but enough so she 
usually has money in her pocketbook. 
She was becoming a spendthrift until I 
hit on the idea of a small account book 
and bank for her. In her book she enters 
every penny given her, from whom, 
what she spends, and for what. This way 
she has visible proof of how much she 
spends, and many entries on the 
“wrong” side don’t look well. Seeing 
her bank fill and planning on some really 
worth-while purchase have helped to 
train her to spend wisely.—Mrs. V. 
J. H., Perry, Mo. 


Getting Ready for School. What a scram- 
ble I had every morning getting my two 
small boys off to school on time until I 
tried this game: I purchased a box of 
colored stars and made a chart for each 
child. At the top of the charts are 
pictures of various things they must 
use before starting to school, such as 
comb, toothbrush, fingernail file, and 
last, a little boy cleaned up starting off 
to school. There is also a picture of a 
pair of overalls to remind the boys to 
change clothes when they come home 
from school. Each day I put a star in 
the space of things they have done. At 
the end of the month they get a reward. 


—Mrs. F. C. H., Lehigh, lowa. 


Drinking Milk. I bought a plain, trans- 
parent-glass cup, cuta picture out of an 
old magazine, and pasted it under the 
cup. My little boy eagerly drinks the 
milk to see the picture at the bottom.— 
Mrs. H. B., Larsen, Wis. I bought 


§ colored Cellophane straws for my three- 


year-old daughter to use in drinking 
milk which she disliked. I changed the 
color of the straw often, and soon she 
forgot her passing dislike for milk.— 
Mrs. I. M. S., Romeo, Mich. My five- 
year-old niece refused to drink milk 
and her teeth were showing lack of 
alcium. We started to play drugstore. 
The kitchen stool, drawn up to the 

binet, a supply of paper napkins and 
straws, a few fancy glasses comprise our 

upment. We serve “Nutmeg Foam,” 

“( Chocalall Milk Shake,” “‘Eggnog.’’— 
Mrs. R. H. A. , Brighton, Colo. 


No Appetite. Don’t make children feel 
they are eating for you; instead, make 
them realize they must eat for them- 
selves. When we sit down to the table, 
we never start coaxing our children to 
eat. We fill our own plates and give no 
attention to the children’s lack of ap- 
petite. Apparent indifference is a sure 
cure-—Mrs. E. L. K., Cochranton, Pa. 








Wow: T you share your ideason child train- 

ing with others? One dollar is paid for each 

one published. Address Our Parents’ Forum, 
essful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 








‘Lets duck...here comes that 
nosey pest again!” 





ww 
. if it isn’t 
our new mother... Did you take my advice 
about your baby, dear-r-r-R-R? 

ESTHER: No, I didn’t. I thought it was too 
old-fashioned. 


1. NEIGHBOR: Well, well, well . 





3. NEIGHBOR: Modern methods? Bosh! 
ESTHER: It’s not bosh. It’s common sense. 
My doctor tells me that babies should get 
special care ...all the way from special baby 
food to a special baby laxative. 


5. ESTHER: That’s hy the doctor told me 
to buy FLETCHER’S CASTORIA. It’s made es- 
pecially and ONLY for children. There isn’t a 
harmful ingredient in it. It won’t upset a 
baby’s stomach, and it works mostly in the 
lower bowel. It’s gentle and SAFE! 


How Esther raised 
her baby the modern way... 
in spite of a snoopy neighbor 


2. NEIGHBOR: Why...what do you MEAN! I 


know something about children. I raised five of 
them, didn’t I? 

ESTHER: Yes, but you did it the hard way! 
I’m following modern methods. 


Me... 


4. NEIGHBOR: Special laxative? My dear! 
That’s putting it on! 

ESTHER: It is not! If a baby’s system is too 
delicate for adult foods... it can also be too 
delicate for an adult laxative! 


— THAT DAY 
: be] 





6. BOB: Oh boy! ... you sure told off that old 
snoop about Fletcher’s Castoria...but why 
didn’t you tell her how swell it tastes, too? 
ESTHER: I should have! 
to see how the baby goes for it.. 
buttinsky! 


I wish she were here 


. the old 


Ott Fietzher CASTORIA 


The modern — SAFE—laxative made especially and ONLY for children 
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PEACH TAPIOCA A LA PLA 
: ‘ 6 halves peaches frest 
ee Pa forced through sieve 


4 cap 
ica emon rind 


1 
4 cup sugat 14 teaspoon grated | 
" alt LA ve juice 
Ye teaspoon sé 14 cup orange J 
134 cups fresh of mer ter 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
h juice anc ware 


lightly beaten 1 egg white 


peac 
1 egg yolk, s iit 
salt, and peach juice 


apioca, sugar, 
e quickly to 


Ty 
ombine Minute > 
: ix well. Bring mixtur 


in saucepan and m _ 
a ef direct heat, stirring constantly. OE 
will be thin. Do mot overs 00k.) I our small 

ture over egg yolk, stirring vigo soe ery 
Add peaches, lemon rind, and ae Gis ae 
vite until just stiff enough to ho : shi ape: ars 
ually into egg white. Chill, stirring ; a - 
na it cools. Serve in dessert dishes. \% 
ach slices. Serves 8. 


= ally 
grad 
thickens as 
whipped cream and pe 


level. Pees Be 

i i : 1 in this 

Jse ge Minute Tapioc 
*|mportant: Use genuine 


1 or canned, 


and water 
a full boil 
ove from fire. (Mixture 
t of tapioca mix- 


rously; add to remaining tapioca. 
, mon juice. Beat €g8 
apioca mixture 


urnish with 


All measurements ave 


: ¥ ty-lig d ssert. oa ¢ 
rt eo ae rae 4 Yet so delicious! MINUTE 
> Bie 


Economical. 


a marvel. 
he package. 


This recipe 1s 
‘ leas, see t 


Ww 90k book O 8 miracie-wor ing recipes 
f cl kit 
€ C k k of 


Jrand-n | 
FREE mere General Foods, Dept. S. I = Pocus 
Cre k. Mich. If you live in Canada address + cr 
Foods Cobourg Ont. Offer expires March 31, 
FOO J " 





Made to Order for AMERICA’S 
BUSINESS FARMER and HIS WIFE 


The Farmer and his Wife are the President and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the most impertant 
*‘closed corporation”? in America—the Business 
Farm! It is the job of Successful Farming to 
understand this close business-and-family kin- 
ship of our readers ... and to bring home to 
them the down-to-earth information they need. 

if your subscription is expiring soon, you'll 
want to renew right away so as not to miss a sin- 
gle copy of the magazine made to order for YOU 


and YOUR family! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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For other fruit tapioca i 
SERVINGS 
And send—now for a \ 









| CAN f: 


Lui 


By Margaret Martin 


li SCHEMING to save money wot 
make me a Scotchman, then what in 
| if I scheme to save both time 
money? Just an American farm ho: 
maker, I guess—one who cans ev m 
thing she can lay her hands on to s 
time and money. 

I know the cheapest way to provid \ 
vitamins and minerals for my fami 
to plant a garden, enjoy fresh vegeta! 
and fruits all summer, and can 
surplus. 

Tomatoes, for quantity, top the 
We like cold tomato juice at any m 
but our favorite “mixed-up” tom 
dish, as my son calls it, is goulash: 

Sauté minced onion in bacon 
then remove and turn into the hot fat 2 eg 
with a pound of ground beef. Stir and Bb 
fry gently until each little particle 
browned. Add cooked spaghetti (2 cups § 
before boiling in salted water), a quart ( 
of tomatoes, and seasonings. When J stift 
thoroly mixed, turn into baking dish ove 
and bake in a moderate oven (350° 
hour. 

I rarely can beets as a vegetable; 
make beet pickles with a mild pick! 
sirup. These I can convert into Harvard 
beets by dicing the pickled beets ar 
adding to a well-cooked sauce of 4 cup $0 
sugar, 1 tablespoon cornstarch, % cu 
beet juice, and 2 tablespoons butte: ( 

My family never seems to tire of m) 
home-canned fruits—the complaint 
many homemakers. Fortunately, we er 
joy fruits the simple way—as a sau 
with cookies or cake as an accompan 
ment. 


CanNED apples often find their way [07 
into English Apple Pie. I prepare a mix- § 
ture of 1 cup flour, 144 cups brown sugar, & - 
4 cup butter, and % teaspoon salt 
blend well, and sprinkle over about 
cups canned apples in a baking d 
Bake about 4% hour in moderate 01 T 
(350°). Serve warm with cream. 

We like canned pears in orang: 
vored gelatin with a topping of ma} 
naise and a sprinkling of grated che 
Home-canned fruits, supplemented wit 
segments of grapefruit, make a delig 
ful fruit salad. 

Canned peaches often appear on 
table as peach shortcake. Prepare ar 
slightly sweetened biscuit dough; cut 
rounds %-inch thick, and bake in 
oven (450°). Slice peaches and add 
juice which has been thickened w 
cornstarch and sweetened to taste. S| 
the piping hot, crusty biscuits; spr 
the fruit between and on top, and « 
all serve country cream, whipped ot 
poured from a pitcher. 

Yes, it’s work to can on hot sum: 
days, but I am buoyed up knowing t! 
for the other three seasons all I ha 
to do is dash to the cellar for a jar each 
of meat, vegetables, pickles, preserves, 
fruit, and—presto! a well-balanced, low 
cost meal on a few minutes’ notice 


Bi 





Successful Recipes 
[ Continued from page 54 | 
Garnish with sliced, hard-cooked eggs 


and green pepper, and serve with chili 
sauce. Serves 6 to 8.—Mrs. O. G. H. 





Banana-Cream Pie 


cup quick- 1 tablespoon lemon 
cooking tapioca juice 
14 teaspoon salt 14 teaspoon grated 
ould & } cup light brown lemon rind, 
sugar 1 egg white, 
2 cups milk beaten stiff 
14 cups 1 (9-inch) baked 
mashed banana pie shell 
3} egg yolks, 
beaten 


Mix tapioca, salt, sugar, and milk; 
i). | and cook in top of double boiler 20 
> § minutes, stirring frequently. Add ba- 

na pulp and egg yolks. Cook 3 min- 
utes longer. Cool, and fold in lemon 
juice, rind, and egg white. Pour into pie 
shell and cover with: 


Meringue 
lé teaspoon salt 


\4 teaspoon 
lemon juice 


2 egg whites, 
and beaten stiff 
le is §§ 2 tablespoons sugar 


uart Combine ingredients and beat until 
Jhen § stiff. Cover pie and bake in moderate 
) until bbown.—Mrs.L. W., Pa. 


e 
dish oven (350 


Vegetable Salad 


4 tomatoes, quartered 2 cups shredded 
cucumber, sliced cabbage 
green pepper, diced 14 teaspoon salt 
and } radishes, sliced 1 teaspoon pepper 
cup #3 % onion, minced VY cup mayonnaise 


ttet Combine ingredients. Serve in bow! 
my ned with lettuce. Serves 6.—Mrs. L. 
t of MP., Kans. 
uce Put 1 tablespoon of light corn sirup in 
an the bottom of custard cups before filling 
custard mixture. When custard is 
turned out you have a delightfully fla- 
wa) red sauce.-—Mrs. M. D. 8S., Neor. 


nix 








ver A This Menu Is Good! 


yon Meat-Potato Casserole* 
Buttered Green Beans Carrot Slaw* 
pat Crab Apple Pickles 
Crusty Corn Sticks * Butter 
» ie Peach Snowbank Pie* 


Milk or Coffee 


t ‘ Bee OS 
ypu *Recipe appears in this issue 





’ HAS color, lots of wealthy color, for 
w and green vegetables are rich in 
Vitamin A. Lack of this vitamin shows 
the eyes—when one finds it dif- 

t to see on going from a lighted room 
darkness. So include lots of yellow 
green vegetables in your menus, and 
leave choice green lettuce un- 

for the deeper the green, the 

er the vegetable is in food value. 














“UNCLE BERT WAS FIT TO BE TIED /” 
SAYS } 
KATE SMITH ¢ | 





Al) BACHELORS =. MARRIED MEN | 


—s TH NAIL-DRIVING 























ITS A PUT-UP JOB! THE DANGED 
BACHELORS STARTED THAT 

CAKE CONTEST IDEE’ CAUSE THE 
FELLER FROM THE 
BAKERY ISA 
BACHELOR / 







NEVER MIND! 
AUNT ADDIE 
WILL HELP 
You | 


<i 


Post OF rice “7! 


HORSE-SHOE PITCHING 
SACK RACE 

BASEBALL GAME 
AND 


CAKE CONTEsy | || 





COME Ong ! 











COme Aus 
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NO SIREE! THE RULES SAY 


























PS-ST! HEY, 
UNCLE BERT, IS 
IT AGAINST THE 
RULES TO GIVE 
you SOME 
ADVICE ? 






















EH? WHATS THAT ? 
Sure, sure! ‘course 


EY GOT TO DO ITALL ALONE! 

SEE, UNCLE BERT, HERES A BOOK a 
OF MY OWN RECIPES. AND EVERY 
ONE IS TRIED AND TRUE! AND HERES 
A CAN OF CALUMET BAKING >, 
POWDER-SO you CANT FAIL! be sf Ss 

= So 
or 7 

S fp # i’ 


HAR-RRUMPH | 
Lt SHOW TREM 
= YOUNG < 
WHIPPERSIVAPPERS ! 
































mMM-mm! MELTS 
In YouR MouTH! 












NEVER TASTED SUCH 
VELVETY-CRUMBED 
CAKE IN MY ure! 


TELL US HOW 
you op iT! 







Wi =. 
SC: Ne x 





















GENTLEMEN, | CONFESS — 
{ OWE ALL My SUCCESS TO 








AND THAT ROOTIN’ TOOTIN’ 
DouBLe-AcTIN CALUMET / 





Send for your copy right away! 


“KATE SMITH’S FAVORITE RECIPES” 


mailed to you for only 6¢ to cover postage and handling 


Radio people are always raving 
about Kate Smith’s baking! 

And now you can try all of Kate 
Smith’s masterpieces—for they’re all 
here in this new book. Layer cakes, 
sponge cakes, tea cakes, coffee cakes 

. biscuits, muffins, nut breads, 
brownies . . . cookies, frostings! 





Every recipe tested in the 
General Foods kitchens and 
certain to succeed. Only be sure to 
use Calumet Baking Powder. It’s 
very reasonable in price and doubly 
economical because it goes so far. 

Get Calumet at your grocer’s— 
and mail the coupon today! 






-——CUT HERE—SIGN AND MAIL—GET YOUR COPY WHILE THEY LAST!I—- 


Kate Smith 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 


I enclose 6¢ to cover postage and handling, for which please send 
, “Kate Smith’s Favorite Recipes.” 


| 

| 

! 

| me your new book 

| Name elit hickies 
I Street or R.F.D. 

City 
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St 
(This offer expires June 30, 1940; not good in Canada) 


Easy to Open! 
8.F. 9-39 : 
| One quick twist and the 
Easy-Opening Top lifts 
| off. No delay, no spill- 
| ing, no broken finger 
nails, And inside is a 
| special, convenient 
| spoon-leveler to help you 
get accurate, level meas- 
| urements. Calumet Bak- 
| ing Powder is a product 
of General Foods. 


ate 
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You,Too, ery | R ON 
ANYWHERE 


In 3 Less Time . . with ly The Work! 


Medel 609 


New Coleman $995 


Self-Heating Iron 
PRICES NOW BEGIN AT... 

When you iron with a Coleman you’re 
no longer chained to a hot stove! You 
ean iron in comfort anywhere on the 
porch, the basement, or by radio... and 
do your regular ironing in 4 less time, 
with one-half the work! 

Your Coleman iron with its speed glide 
bevel base flies over work. Easy to use. 
Makes its own heat with 96% air, 4% 
gasoline. Costs only 2¢ for big ironing. 

Regulate heat according to work. 
Safe—dependable! 

See this Coleman Self-Heating Iron 
at your local dealer’s now! 


_ 


FREE! Mail card 
or letter for illus- 
trated brochure on 
Coleman Irons. Ad- 
dress nearest office, 
Dept. SF-305. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ul.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Los Angeles, Calif. (9305 ) 


n og oan R 0 N § 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered real 
embarrassment because their plates dropped, 
slipped or wabbled at just the wrong time. Do not 
live in fear of this happening to you. Just sprinkle 
a little FASTEETH, the alkaline (non-acid) den- 
ture powder on your plate. It’s a real aid to thous- 
ands in holding such plates more firmly in place so 
that they feel more comfortable. FASTEETH 
checks bad ‘‘plate odor’’ (denture breath), because 
it’s alkaline. Get FASTEETH at any drug store 
When Gums Shrink, Plates Loosen—See Your 
Dentist 


FEET HURT? 


Quick relief fortired, aching feet, 
footand leg poe caused by weak 
or fallen arches. Removes cause. 
Light, adjustable, flexible. Worn in any shoes. Dr. 
Scholl's Foot-Eazers $3.50 pr. at Shoe, Dept. 
= 


D! Scholls FO0T- 


—— 
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PEGGY HELPS OUT 


LittLe Peggy was sitting on the best- 
bed mattress on the porch roof when she 
heard Mother say, “Dearie me! Clean- 
ing rags wear out like paper. I’m run- 
ning short again!” 

Peggy was four years old. She loved 
house-cleaning time with the yard full 
of the best furniture and the best-bed 
mattress on the porch roof and every- 
thing all which-way. But she was sorry 
about the rags. So Peggy stopped jump- 
ing on the mattress and went downstairs 
to ask Annie. Annie didn’t have any 
rags either. Peggy went to look for some. 

It was time for supper before Mrs. 
Whatatussle (that was Peggy’s mother) 
had all the cleaning done and the best- 
bed mattress back where it belonged. 
Then she thought about Peggy. She 
called and called, but no Peggy. Then 
she and Annie looked in the playhouse 
and barns and granaries. Still no Peggy. 

Then they gave the line call. All the 
neighbors came. It was dark now. Moth- 
er wrung her hands and began looking 
all over the house again and Annie said, 
“There was gypsies went a-past this 
mornin’, It’s all my fault for not tellin’ 
Peggy to stay in the yard!” 

It was all very sad. The men went out 
with flashlights and horns and bells, and 
then—will you believe it?—at two 
o'clock in the morning the little gate 
tinkled anda small black shadow came 
up the brick walk. 

“Peggy!” cried Mother as she gath- 
ered her up and squeezed her about 
in two, 

Then someone rang the big, iron din- 
ner bell and Peggy’s father and all the 
neighbors came galloping home on horse 
and on foot. 

“T’m glad the yard light beed on,” 
said Peggy. 


++ 


STINGY 


With little or much, a generous child 
Is ever ready to treat; 

But a stingy boy will gobble his cake 
And look for more to eat. 
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Then Annie said, ““Why did you ey 
follow them awful gypsies?” 

“T never! What’s a gypsy?” sa 
Peggy. “‘I was down to the south pastu: 
looking for some rags for Mother.” 

“Rags?” said Father. 

“Of course,” said Peggy. “But you 
made a mistake, Daddy. You said they 
beed so many down there that the; 
drived you crazy; but I looked, Daddy, 
but found no rag weeds a’tall. I thought 
I’d bring some home for you, Mummic 

. and I sleeped with a rock in my 
back .. . and it’s so long to walk back 

.at night... an’ I’m all tired out .. 
Looms... 8...a@...00... 


IT’S AN ANIMAL 
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Using a pencil, start with Number 
1 and trace carefully from dot to dot 


Let's Be Playfellows 
Dear Boys and Girls: 


Get three or more of your chums to § 
form a Playfellows Club. Write a card 
or letter to Ruth Elaine, Playfellows 
Club President, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, giving the members’ 
names, addresses, and ages. Then a 
membership button will be sent to each 

To keep your membership or to be 
long, all you have to do is write once a 
month to RuthElaine, telling what your 
club or one of its members has done 
that month. Prizes will be given each 
month for the best letters. Your letter 
might tell of a picnic or a treasure hunt, 
a good deed, some exciting happening 
on the farm, or of the 4-H achievement 
of one or more of your members. If you 
don’t win, remember there’s another 
month coming. 

Playfellows Club will have contests, 
too—anything from writing an original 
poem to sending a snapshot of your 
best-loved pet. Oh, Playfellows will 
have a jolly time! 

So here we go, girls and boys! I'll be 
sitting right here waiting for your mem 
bership letters. Why, you may have 
enough members for a club right in 
your own family. 


Ratan Luter 
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By Louise Dale 


Question: Our home is new, and the walls 
are white with white woodwork, but we 
want to paper our living-room walls. Altho 
the room faces southwest, it is rather dark 
and has a low ceiling. | now have a repro- 
duction of an Oriental rug, the background 
of which is dark red with tlue-and-tan 
figures. What kind of wallpaper, draperies, 
and slip covers would be suitable? 


Answer: With the white woodwork I 
would use a light vertical-striped paper 
in tones of blue and white or off-white. 
This will make the ceiling seem higher. 
Plain-blue linen would be nice for the 
draperies, as well as a sofa slip cover. 
One chair might be in one of the tan 
tones of the rug, and another in a stripe 
of red-and-tan. These colors will give 
your room a bright, cheery look. You'll 
be wise to choose fast-color, washable 
materials for draperies and slip covers. 


Question: At the top of our windows is 
a wide casing. Should the glass curtains 
cover all the woodwork above the glass? 
How should the draperies be hung? 


Answer: When there is a wide casing at 
the top of a window, glass curtains 
should be hung low on the casing near 
the glass, and draperies close to the top 
of the casing. A plain rod extending 
.cross the window is suitable for glass 
curtains, which should have a very 
plain heading. Draperies, however, 
should be pinch-pleated and hung by 
hooks, either sewed or pinned to the 
pleats, to a round or flat rod. This will 
give a neat, finished appearance at the 
top. A double rod can be used for both 
glass curtains and draperies. Traverse 
rods, which allow draperies to be pulled 
across the window by a cord at the side, 
> most convenient. 


Question: I'm planning to slip-cover an 
upholstered chair. With a velvet-covered 
sofa, could | use chintz on this chair? 


Answer: In combining materials it is 
best to use the same type thruout a 
m; that is, use together important 
lormal fabrics such as satin, damask, 
velvet; or simple ones such as 
ntz, cretonne, and many cotton 
veaves. With your velvet sofa I sug- 
gest you select, instead of chintz, a 
cked linen for the large chair. Or 
could use one of the new, formal- 
tured materials. If the sofa is plain, 
uld be interesting to use a pattern 

the chair, and I would choose a har- 
izing (rather than the same) color. 
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(ALAMAZOO 


New Styles * New Beauty 





New Features * New Values 


COMBINATION GAS 
COAL AND WOOD 
RANGES 


GAS RANGES 


COAL AND WOOD 
RANGES 


You're tired of old style 
stoves—you demand change 
—you seek new beauty, new 
elegance, smart streamlined 
design and every last-minute accessory and 
feature. You're through with yesterday— 
you're ready for tomorrow. And so is Kala- 
mazoo with advanced 1940 models. 


Mail Coupon—aA thousand thrills await 
you in this new FREE colorful Kalamazoo 
Catalog of Factory Prices, just off the press. 
It's America’s stove style show and price 
guide. It’s all that’s newest and best in 
Ranges, Heaters and Furnaces. 


Over 170 Styles and Sizes—Glorious new 
Electric R anges, trim new Gas Ranges, smart 
new CombinationGas,Coal and Wood Ranges, 
modernCoaland Wood Ranges, handsome new 
Oil Heaters, Coal and Wood Heaters, and sen- 
sational new Furnaces. 


A Bookful of Modern Miracles—Mail 
Coupon now. You'll find new excitement in 
cooking—new ideas for your home. You'll 
find dazzling new surprises in minute mind- 
ers, condiment sets, clocks, lights, porcelain 
enameled ovens and new type door handles. 
You'll find new ways to prepare better 
foods with the “oven that floats in flame.”’ 


Factory Prices—Easiest Terms —You 
won't believe your eyes when you see these 
Factory Prices. You'll say ‘‘It just isn’t pos- 
sible.” But it is. That’s because we sell 


‘A Kalamazoo, 


‘acter Direct to You 
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direct from factory to you. 
No in-between profits. 
You'll marvel at the 
easy terms, too—as /ittle 
as 14¢ a day. 30 days trial. 24 hour ship- 
ments. Factory Guarantee. 


Mail Coupon. Get this beautiful New 
Catalog—the greatest in our 40 year his- 
tory. Save the way 1,400,000 Satisfied Users 
have saved—at FACTORY PRICES. 

Over 250 Display Stores in 14 States. Send 
for address of Factory Store nearest you. 


FURNACES 


Mail coupon today for 
NEW FREE CATALOG 


21 Rochester Av., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dear Sirs: Send FREE FACTORY 
CATALOG. Check articles in 
which you are interested: 


1 Combination Gas, Coal and Wood Ranges 
] Coal and Wood Ranges ] Gas Ranges 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| (1) Blectric Ranges () Coal and Wood Heaters 
| (] Oil Heaters [)] Oil Ranges ([) Furnaces 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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‘Enjoy Finer Tone 
and Performance! 


Greatest farm radio values of all time! 
All the performance, reliability, con- 
venience and ECONOMY, of all-elec- 
tric sets... at NEW LOW PRICES! 

No wet batteries to buy and recharge 
«+eno wind chargers. One-piece Bat- 
tery Block supplies all power... gives 
almost double the capacity at 1 the 
cost. New tubes save 34 on battery cur- 
rent drain . .. combine with special 
farm radio circuit and new high-output 
speaker to give amazing power and 
pure, rich tone. 

See the many 1940 models, in beau- 
tiful new cabinets, at your Philco deal- 


er’s... priced, less $477°° 
up 


Battery Block, at 
Ooms <:s 

Mail Coupon Now for Free Booklet and 
Name of Nearest Philco Dealer 


E COUPON! 


E Philco Radio & Television Corporation, Dept. 42 


PHILCO 95F $34°°° 
Battery Block $5.00 Extra 


Liberal Trade-In Allowance for I 


Free Trial. Long Time to Pay. J 
Mail Coupon for Full Details. 


Name 


Address 
your Old Radio or Phonograph. ff or R.F.D 


Town 
SS ee ee ee rs 


Tiega and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, | 


literature describing the new 1940 Philco Farm 
Radios. Also full details of your Free Trial, Easy 
1 Payment, Trade-In Allowance Offer. 








State 





County | 





Constipation Relief | 
That Also 


Pepsin-izes Stomach | 


When constipation brings on acid indi- 
gestion, bloating, dizzy spells, gas, coated 
tongue, sour taste, and bad breath, your 
stomach is probably loaded up with cer- 
tain undigested food and your bowels don’t 
move. So you need both Pepsin to help 
break up fast that rich undigested food in 
your stomach, and Laxative Senna to pull 
the trigger on those lazy bowels. So be 
sure your laxative also contains Pepsin. 
Take Dr. Caldwell’s Laxative, because its 
Syrup Pepsin helps you gain that won- 
derful stomach-relief, while the Laxative 
Senna moves your bowels. Tests prove the 
power of Pepsin to dissolve those lumps of 
undigested protein food which may linger 
in your stomach, to cause belching, gastric 
acidity and nausea. This is how pepsin- 
izing your stomach helps relieve it of such 
distress. At the same time this medicine 
wakes up lazy nerves and muscles in your 
bowels to relieve your constipation. So see 
how much better you feel by taking the 
laxative that also puts Pepsin to work on 
that stomach discomfort, too. Even fin- 
icky children love to taste this pleasant 
family laxative. Buy Dr. Caldwell’s Lax- 
ative—Senna with Syrup Pepsin at your 
druggist today! 


TURN POTATOES INTO CASH 


New improved appliances make superior, different potato chips. 
Definite demand for new non-greasy, full food chips. Start 
wholesale shop or retail store. A money making business. Write 
1 pecialty Appliances for Popcorn, 

eese . 
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WINNERS IN JUNE 
S. F. ADVERTISING CONTEST 


First—Orton Work, Paola, Kans.; Second 
Mrs. George F. Roper, R. 1, Bertrand, Nebr.; 
Third—Lillie Gipson, R. 1, Marshall, Okla.; 
Fourth—Mary Louise Richards, Greenwich, 
N. Y.; Fifth—Mrs. O. Sannes, Alexandria, 
Minn.; Sixth—Mrs. Ralph Nida, 
Nebr. 


Winners of the Twenty $1 
Prizes Are: 


Clara Ruch, R. 1, Shubert, Nebr.; Mrs. C. R. 
Thompson, R. 3, Worthington, Minn.; E. V. 
Walsh, Cincinnati, Ohio; Claude E. Morrie, 
R. 2, Box 162, Clinton, Ind.; Mrs. Lois F. 
Strawser, R. F. D., Edgar, Nebr.; Mrs. Pearl 
Betcs, R. 1, Fairmont, Minn.; Miss K. Ellen 
Errington, Louisville, Ky.; Ernest W. Quit- 
meyer, Lexington, Nebr.; Mrs. J. E. Mitchem, 
R. 3, Oakley, Kans.; A. I. Haugen, Ames, 
lowa; Carl G. Swanson, R. 3, Box 219, Excel- 
sior, Minn.; Grace Wilbur, Oakland, Calif.; 
Mrs. Alice Miller, Star Route, Garfield, Ark.; 
T. F. Lounsbury, Ithaca, N. Y.; Bess Hull, 
R. 1, Winterset, lowa; F. E. Barr, Clarinda, 
Iowa; Mrs. Clifford Moore, R. 3, La Plata, Mo.; 
Miiton Lemer, Camp Hill, Pa.; C. E. Smith, 
R. 6, Frederick, Md.; Mrs. Will G. Fleming, 
R. 2, Milan, Ind. 


Wallace, 
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For fun there's nothing like a clown part 


Big Parties 
FOR 


Little People 


THE squeals of joy and laughter tl 
come from young throats more than : 
pay the time spent in preparing fo: 
party. Favors and decorations are 
portant to youngsters under five. 
Have you ever made penguin 
“candle” —party favors? To make 
penguin, remove the pit from a larg 
prune. Stuff with a marshmallow 
pinch head on the narrow end. Wit 
parts of toothpicks fasten on almon 
feet. ““Candles” are made by standing 


tiny candle in the center of a large 


‘EA 


round gumdrop. Light a candle and let a 


bit of wax drip in the center of the candy 


Hold the candle in this until it will stand 


alone. Cut a small slit on one side of th 


gumdrop and insert a candy lifesaver 


ef PA 


Since young children get so excited 
they can’t digest rich desserts, serve 


them simple foods. Ice cream and spong 


cake are stand-bys, but there are also 


fruit-flavored gelatins and simple cus 


tards. Crisp cookies cut in heart or dia 
mond shapes go well with these. Serv 


the milk or fruit drink in paper cups wit! 


shiny Cellophane straws. 
Children up to 12 enjoy more elabo 


rate foods with distinct flavors. Fo 


them spread sandwiches generously and 


cut in fancy shapes. Serve the ice crean 


in orange baskets made by scalloping 


{ 


) 
l 
y 


the edges of halved orange shells, and 


attaching a strip of candied orange pet 
for the handle. 

A dessert served in a nest is great fur 
Prepare lime-flavored gelatin; when co! 
gealed, cut into small cubes and arrang 
a bed of these on a dessert plate. In t 
center lay three pastel “eggs.”” To 1 
one of these, bore a tiny hole in each 
of a hen’s egg. Blow out contents 
wash shell; plug large end. Fill 
strawberry-, lemon-, or orange-flav 
gelatin. Stand upright until gelat 
firm. Remove shells and arrange “es 
in the nests. Top with sweeter! 
whipped cream and serve with 
crackers. 

To finish off a children’s ‘party, ser’ 
fruit candies, marshmallows,  stutte 
dates or apricots. They’re not too ! 





CL 


GAMES 


All the Family 


Can Play ®) %® 


VACA 





WuEN the more common outdoor 
nd tournament sports are adapted to 

é home conditions the family can have 
lots of fun playing them. Here are three 
worked out by Mrs. Spencer Ewing, 
state recreation chairman of the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation: 


un re-@ CHAIR QUOITS—Turn a chair upside 
tor af@ down. Five feet away draw a line. From 
e im-§@ this each player throws four rings, one 

for each chair leg, without stepping 


n—or @ across playing line. Each leg rung counts 
ike a . If player places four rings, he gets 
larg three additional points. A game is 21 
points. A set or match is the best two 
Wit t out of three games. 
mond Rope rings may be made from eight 
ling 2 feet of one-half-inch rope. Cut off four 
large, feet and untwist the strands. Twist one 
iletaf™ strand back into a ring five inches in 
andy. meter. Fasten ends with tape. 
stand 
of the PADDLE TENNIS—Between two sticks 
saver. @ stretch a small rope 24 inches from the 
‘cited @ cround. Two paddles and a soft rubber 
serve are needed to play. Two players 
ponge HM stand diagonally on opposite sides 10 
> also 1s feet from the line. First player 
» cus ves with an underhand motion and 
r dia pponent tries to return the ball after 
Serve # i+ has bounced once. When the one bat- 
swith @ ting the ball fails to return it, a point is 
: | for the opponent. Game, 15 points. 
labo- lo make a racket, use a piece of three- 
_ For wood 16% inches by 8% inches. The 
y and lle is §%4 inches long. For a comfort- 
ream grip, cut a short piece of broom 
oping lie, split down the middle, and nail 
,» and ther side of handle. Table-tennis 
> peel @ paddles may be used, or if a very soft 
s used, dust pans will do. 
t fun. 
1 con CLOCK GOLF—Draw a circle on the 
range @ vround 20 feet or less in diameter. Place 
n the nar frets such as croquet stakes, 
make s, or bricks, at regular intervals 
h end d the circle, representing numerals 
5 and clock face. Place a thirteenth object 
with e the circle but a little off center. 
vored @ | sing a croquet mallet and ball, or inex- 
tin isi ve putter and ball, each player in 
eggs starts at the number-one marker 
ened, knocks his ball to the center stake. 
salty ! hits it, he picks up the ball and 
ts at number two, and so on around 
serve the clock face. Four persons play at 
tufted , taking turns, and each keeps his 


n. wn score. One with fewest strokes wins. 
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New Richer Rinso 
Licks Hard Water 


WHEEE/ THE NEW RICHER RINSO Gives uP 


TO 3 TIMES AS MUCH SUDS AS THAT OLD- 
TYPE SOAP | USED...IN OUR HARD WATER A 


yA 
¢ 





































YOU SAID IT! AND RINSO PREVENTS 
NASTY HARD-WATER SCUM THAT 
GREYS CLOTHES— 
DULLS COLORS 








MY CLOTHES COME UP To 


TEN SHADES WHITER 


FROM MY WASHING MACHINE 


. SINCE | 
aN 5 SWITCHED FROM 
®) ow Former 
—~ SOAP TO 
S 

















RINSO 















THATS RIGHT! AND 
WASHABLE COLORS 
KEEP THEIR FRESH 
BRIGHT LOOK 


/ —_ 








DON'T FORGET 
LADIES, 
RINSO IS THE 
ONLY SOAP 








BY THE MAKERS 
OF 33 
FAMOUS 
WASHERS 
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TONEW 1940 RINSO witH ITs 
NEW “SUOS-BOOSTER” \S 
MARVELOUS FOR DISHES — EASY 
AS EVER ON HANDS 






















LADIES... I'M EVEN MORE 
ECONOMICAL IN THE 


GIANT SIZE BOX 


I'M GRAND FOR WASHING OUT 
MILK CANS, STRAINERS AND 
SEPARATORS, YOU TRY ME! 
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i L dy Exthe athe 
il “Wheres the gir 


| who wants to be 


| Lucky in Love?” 
: ucky in Loves 
‘ ‘, 
? . 
aa 
; 
1} Why risk the wrong shade of 
i. powder? Find the one flattering 
shade that’s lucky for you! 
Za rw YOU a “powder guesser?” Do you know 
- the powder shade you use today is right 


x for you? How can you be sure it doesn’t ac- 
tually age you—dim your freshness? 

It’s so difficult to know! Powder shades are 
always deceiving, unless you compare them 


fi right on your own skin. For only then can you 


find the shade that will make you lovelier! 


Why take chances? Find, among my ten 


i? thrilling new shades, the one shade that can 


bring you luck. I'll send you all ten shades free. 

0 Try them all. For the shade you never thought 

you could wear may be the right shade for you! 

Today ... write me for the ten shades of my 

powder, free. See for yourself how this superfine 

powder is free from coarseness ...clings four 
whole hours... flatters your skin! 


There's a “4 leaf clo- 
ver” in life for every 
girl who finds her lucky 
shade in Lady Esther 
Face Powder. 





(47) (You can paste this on a penny postcard) 


Lapy EsTHER, 7164 West 65th Street, Chicago, III 

F R E E | Please send me FREE AND PosTParp your 10 
+ new shades of Face Powder, also a tube of 

your Four-Purpose Face Cream. 

Name — 


Address —— 


— 
write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) 


City ——— 





(If you live in Canada, 
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By Ruth Elaine Wilson 


THE well-kept hand is a beautiful hand. 
Helen Hayes, famous stage star, can 
express a mood or tell you a whole story 
with a simple gesture, yet her hands are 
not the so-called “artistic” type. They 
are much more than that, so cheer up! 
Altho we may have neglected our hands, 
they will respond to treatment. 

First, to be beautiful a hand must 
be clean, and I mean soap-and-water 
clean. A good, well-recommended soap 
and water (soft, if possible), and the 
judicious use of a rough washcloth and 
nail brush—that’s the first step toward 
lovely hands. Next, I'll wager you'll 
want them to look white; or you may 
be finding fault with your skin texture. 
Almond meal or sifted oatmeal in a 
paste with rose water or clear water, ap- 
plied to your hands and allowed to dry, 
is an old beauty aid. A little lemon juice 
added is a good skin-whitener. 

Then there are excellent, inexpensive 
hand bleaches on the market; and, re- 
member, a bleach is also used to pro- 
tect the hands when outdoors. To go 
with the delicate, summer fabrics, your 
hands should be whiter, but don’t be 
afraid to acquire a coat of smooth tan. 
Get in the habit of always wearing 
gloves, especially when driving. It’s all 
right if your hands perspire, because 
perspiration itself is an excellent bleach. 

Are your hands wrinkled? Most of us 
have to have our hands in water 
laundry, cleaning, and dishwashing 
a great deal of the time. Water doesn’t 
hurt them; in fact, if the water is warm, 
it prepares the hands for the absorption 
of a good hand lotion. Keep a large jar 
or bottle of it on the sink shelf and use 
it after your hands have been in water. 
It will keep the skin pliable and soft 
and help to keep away hand wrinkles. 

Massage and exercises will help to re- 
store firmness and do much to keep 
your hands youthful. Here’s an excellent 
exercise: When rubbing in your hand 
lotion, cream, or bleach, or whenever 
you've a few seconds, stroke down the 
hands and fingers toward the wrist as 
tho working on a pair of new gloves. 
This helps the circulation and eventually 
you will notice the skin is becoming 
firmer and the hands more youthful. 

And remember: How you use your 
hands is just as important as what you 
do with your figure. 


Bonds 


A little kitchen apron 
With narrow slender strings 
Can bind a heart more firmly 
Than bracelets and rings. 





—Lalia Mitchell Thornton 
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Glever Vanity Table 
You Gan Make Yourself 


Wauar a smart-looking dressing table! 
Would you guess it was an ordinary pack- 
ing box, decked out in inexpensive finery? 
For a sunny, southern color scheme use tur- 
quoise, clear blue-green, and eggshell. Add 
bedspread to match, and your room’s re- 
decorated, at practically no cost at all! 

Full for 


tables and dozens of other delightful nov- 


directions making dressing 


elties for home and personal use are given 
in Successful Farming’s 32-page booklet, 
“Hand-Made Gift Novelties” (No. K110). 
Knitting bags, bracelets, Cellophane cases 
for china or lingerie, and many other use- 


ful gifts. Send 10 cents for your copy today. 


Send For These Services, Too! 
Home Furnishings 


New Ideas in Making Curtains and Draperies 
(No. K161). Successful Farming’s newest home- 
furnishings booklet, filled with smart, money 
saving ideas for selection of material, directions 
for making, and color schemes for curtains and 


step directions and diagrams for making slip 
covers for chairs, sofas, and automobile seats 
Suggestions for choice of appropriate materials 
1 


Successful Interiors. How to achieve smart 
modern interiors and make your home more 
comfortable. Detailed instruction for renew 


ing old walls included in this mimeographed 
leaflet peceeerecoeresouess ov evere be 
The Successful Farming Bookcase. Gives com 
plete instructions for making this smart-looking 
bookcase; also suggests materials to 
when using paint, varnish, or stain, 


choose 
tx 


Foods and Recipes 


New Answers to Old Questions in Canning. 
Everything you need to know about canning 
vegetables, fruits, soups, meats. Complete in 
structions for pressure-canning..... he 

News About Meat-Canning. Latest information 
on meat-canning.......... 5 ined 3 

Successfal Pickle Recipes. Treat yourself to 
these prizewinning tongue-teasers, inexpensive 
and easy to make 10« 


Dishing Up for Dozens. Menus for hungry party 
and picnic crowds—plus all the necessary reci 


Ideas for money-making community 
4< 


pes. 

suppers.... Se Se 
Successful Recipes. The preparation of this book 
cost many hundreds of dollars—and months 
of careful testing in our famous kitchens. Here 
are the prize recipes of all times, conveniently 
collected for you in this 32-page book. Worth 
many times the price we offer it to you 10¢ 


Address all orders to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


3509 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
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WE ENTERTAIN 


Outdoors 


By Emily Merrick 


Ler those who can have period furni- 
ture and all the lovely china and silver 
lear to every woman, but at our house 
those are things we will have “‘as soon 
as we can afford them.”’ In the mean- 
time, folks come visiting anyway! 

A wide, graveled space (some people 
call it a “terrace’’), an old stone wall, and 
acrude fireplace built into the slope form 
our outdoor dining setting. 

Sedums and creeping vines are tucked 
into the stone wall, and English Violets, 
chrysanthemums, irises, and columbines, 
with dozensof other plants, make them- 
elves at home immediately above it. 

An old table is painted apple-green, 
with matching chairs. Our dishes are in- 
expensive, plain green in color. Our 
fatware cost but little more than the 
ishes, and we like the gaily colored 
handles on the knives and forks. 

We do not use paper tablecloths and 

ipkins unless it’s a wiener-roast or 
something equally impromptu. Paper is 
blown away too easily, and I’ve had a 
grand time assembling my “linens.” 

Green-and-white linen kitchen towel- 
ing, sewed together to make the width for 
the cloth and cut into squares and 
itmmed for napkins, makes one set. A 
little, old-fashioned, earthenware milk 
pitcher, enameled black, is filled with 
whatever blossoms I happen to have 
when we use these “‘linens.” 

Vith a set made from brown-and- 
white checked gingham, I use a half- 
llon brown milk crock, filled with 
Another gingham set, yellow and 
white, goes well with blue larkspur. 

Best of all; we like our “company 

tublecloth.” This is simply two widths 
old-fashioned print (for conven- 
ence in laundering, not even sewed to- 
gether) which lies smoothly. 

With it we use napkins made from a 

finish suiting, in all the colors of 

the flowers in the pattern. These were 
sttched on the machine, about an inch 
om the edge of the square, and fringed. 
lhere’s something about the very at- 
osphere of this outdoor dining-nook of 
ours which makes elaborate foods un- 
cessary. And you’ll agree, I’m sure, if 

u try it yourself, that you can enter- 
tan with half the work and worry of the 
Od-time “Sunday dinner”—and have 
ur guests twice as appreciative! 








Use “‘Lysol” 
on the 
Farm for: 





1. Disinfection of animal houses, 
stables, barns, stalls, hog pens, chicken 
coops and roosts, etc., to help prevent 
the spread of contagious disease. 


2. Cleansing abrasions and surface 
wounds of animals to help guard 
against Infection. 


3. Vaginal douches, at calving (lamb- 
ing) time. 


4. Repelling parasitic insects such as 
flies and mosquitoes, from animals’ 
quarters. 

5. General veterinary purposes includ- 
ing the disinfection of instruments, in 
veterinary obstetrics, etc. 

Detailed information on any of the 
above uses will be sent upon request. 
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Give your baby the 
benefits of this triple 
alliance against germs 


I You could turn your house inside- 
out to the sun, and count on sun- 
shine every day to kill germs . . . then 
you might not need “Lysol’s’”’ help so 
much, 

But germs choose breeding places safe 
from sunlight. That’s why you should 
use “‘Lysol’’ in daily house-cleaning, to 
help fight germs. 

“Lysol” is soapy in nature, so it makes 
cleaning easier. You just pour a little 
“Lysol” in the water for cleaning. 
“Lysol” has a‘‘spreading”’ quality; pene- 
trates into cracks and corners. . . hide- 
outs for germs which ordinary cleaning 
methods may miss. 

“Lysol” doesn’t cost much to use, be- 
cause it is concentrated. Directions for 


many home uses on each bottle. 


GUIDANCE FOR WIVES AND MOTHERS | 
LEHN & FINK ini os Corp., Dept. S. F.-909 i 
Bloomfield, N. J., A. i 
Please send me ie shes ‘LYSOL vs. GERMS”, 1! 
with facts about feminine hygiene and other uses_ |! 
of “Lysol”. 
I 
| 
I 
! 


Name— 
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VOTERS CHICES 
first try 


LEMON 
with SODA 


TAKEN first thing daily on arts- 
ing or the last thing every night, 
it’s beneficial in two ways. It has 
a natural, gentle laxative effect 
for most people, hence, aids 
elimination. 
Second. it helps keep the system 
ae alkaline, and adds the Miss Alice Williams is starting her twenty-sixth year of preparing hot lunches 
additioné otection of viti 
= oma PC found abundantly 
in lemon juice. 


1. Squeeze juice of T q LH 
one Sunkist lemon | | l) E e S 
into tall glass half © U 
full of water. 2. Put 
half teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate soda 
in another glass, FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
3. Pour back and 
forth rapidly. 4. 
Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. Waar's in those shiny dinner pails dren in their lunches. She suggests t 
It is non-habit form- with which school children are stepping select something from the evening n 
ing, non-irritating. along the highways these days? Nine out and pack it into jars themselves. | 
Try it 10 days. ow of 10 times there’s the making of agood day Miss Brian sends a menu to the |: 
if you — — hot lunch, for country schools all around paper, starring the food suitable 
Copyright Sere Exchange us are boosting hot lunches. cook for the noon or evening meal wit 
The thoughtful mother is not satisfied enough left over for the children’s j 
with the kind of food available for school 
lunches and she’s willing to co-operate ln MANY schools the food is served 
in every way possible to make the hot- one table spread with oilcloth. 1 
lunch project a success. Cold lunches are gives the teacher an opportunity 
not bad for children—but foods eaten guide conversation and encourage g 
cold are apt to be high in starch, sugar, eating habits. A few schools prefer 
and fat. Growing bodies need fruits and have the food cooked by the moth 
vegetables—foods which build resistance who take turns preparing a dish 
to infectious diseases. home, take it to the school at noon, 
The value of hot lunches has been assist in serving. 
Make up to $35 in a week. Showbeau- | shown in McLean County, Illinois. Underweight students of Miss An: 
‘name, 60 for si, Choice of 16 desiens, When the project was started there Clark of Little Brick School, just « 
is\ ‘Gheistmas Assortment for #1, Yer | 20 years ago, 42 percent of the pupils side Bloomington, Illinois, have b 
me) Christmas Cards, Git Wrapping, | drank tea or coffee and 34 percent drank making consistent weight gains this 
camping esr, Cards. Vast sollers. FREE | milk every day. Today 10 percent drink year. At 10:15 each morning these 
Wetmore £ Sugden lnc. Dest 669 fritwemmes | tezor coffee, and 68 percent drink milk. dren have a cup of cocoa or milk 
gden, Inc., pt. 669 Ta > ne 2 NATIT. 4 : ee ie a 
749 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. For 25 years Miss Alice Williams of addition to hot lunches at noon. 
—_——— | McLean County has been preparing hot Parents and teachers of Mcl 
lunches. Parents provide the equipment, County think hot lunches are respo! 
lye KILL ALL FLIES home-grown products, and money for _ ble for the better health of the chi 
v! Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly staples. Miss Williams serves a milk and for the decrease in absences f1 
| E  g X dish three days a week. This may be a__ school. Why not promote hot lu: 
| convenient — Cannot spill — creamed meat, egg, or vegetable dish; in your community? 
) Willnot soil or injure anything. SB 3 
Y Lasts all season 20c at ali cocoa or soup is served once a week 
Co dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., luring the winter. ; 1 a scalloped dish 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. during the winter, anc | 
DAISY FLY KI LLER perhaps once a week. The dishes and 
spoons, which belong to the school, are 
washed and scalded before being put 
away by each child. 


U \ : 0 iy ; WHILE this method has been success- 
ful, it is the exception in McLean 


County. Most of the teachers prefer the 
and eee Joints Relieved, Concealed jar method; that is, the mother puts 
For quick relief, wear this soft rubbershield, ! the tead 3 . tine % te 6 ant 

Lifts shoe pressure off sensitive joint; || the food in the ia and packs it with 
hides bulge; helps preserve shape of the lunch. At noon it is heated over hot 


shoe. 50¢ at Drug, Shoe, Dept. ater ‘ec wav e: : . » 
Stores, FREE beoklee De = water. In this way each child gets the 


Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago, Ill. ee! — | food his mother wants him to have. 


; A scheme worked out by Miss Clara 
D’ Scholls Ba Brian, McLean County home adviser, Alf: “If business holds up we 


has increased interest among the chil- can get married in 1996!" 


] 


34 2 
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"Reading Is Fun" 
[ Continued from page 47 | 


fewer than six (and as many more as she 
can) from three different classifications, 
so no one will be reading all fiction or all 
practical homemaking texts. 

‘At each meeting we devote at least 
10 minutes to a brief discussion of what 
we’ve been reading—books, editorials, 
good magazine articles. Two meetings 
are devoted to book talks, discussing 
how to get the most out of books, how 
to give a good book review, and havi ing 
a member review a book.” 

How do they get their books? 

“Our reading lists have been worked 
out with the joint co-operation of the 
State Library Association, the Nebras- 
ka Library Commission, and the Exten- 
sion Department of the State College. 
The lists take in many of the fine older 
books, as well as the new, and the 
libraries all make every effort to have 
on hand for us the books on our list.’ 

The Yankee Hill Progressive Mothers’ 
Club has existed only about three years 

but the Maple Grove Community 
Club has been a force for all good things 
undertaken around Nehawka, Nebraska, 
since "way back in 1g00, when a crowd 
of six young girls started “The Country 
Girls’ Club.” In 1927, this little group 
expanded to a membership of about 50, 
and, rechristened the Maple Grove 
Club, decided to sponsor a library. 

The library was established here, 
there, and everywhere until, in 1934, the 
entire community—convinced of the 
value of a good library—erected a truly 
lovely and unique little library. Built of 
logs from the cabin on the farm of Gene 
Nutzman, this library stands as a memo- 
rial to the pioneers who brought with 
them a love of books and learning fully 
s keen as their joy in the fertile new 
ands of their pioneer homes. 

At the meeting of the Maple Grove 
Club, which I had the joy of attending, 
we again started with a practical demon- 
stration of homemaking skill at a deli- 
cious luncheon at Miss Evelyn Wolph’s 
farm home, and then moved on thru a 
ramatic thunder, wind, and rainstorm 
to the beautiful old pioneer homestead 
f the Nutzmans for the meeting. 


Iv ORDER to enrich your club pro- 
m with books and reading, don’t 
nk you have to go literary in a big 
. Just fit in good reading, as these 

Ni beadill women are doing, along with 

the rest of your fine, practical programs 

on better farm living. Seek the co-opera- 
1 of your local and state libraries. Let 
hem help you plan a balanced reading 
nu from the books they have at hand. 
books give wings to imagination, 

nd it’s a thrill to go zooming around 
world of ideas on a book airplane! 





Don't Miss— 


e September Club News! A reading 
program, games for groups, community 
ty plans, and how to give a good 
book review are contained ‘in it this 
th, plus news of other clubs. A 

cent stamp will bring your copy 
at once. Address Club Editor, Success- 

Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 










































LOS ANGELES 


THERE was never a better time oe 
now to see the wonders of the West 
. « «never a better way than by cool, 
luxurious air-conditioned Union Pa- 
cific bus! Treasure Island. . . Holly- 
wood ... Evergreen Playground 
.«.« beach and mountain play- 


grounds—include them all at amaz- 
ingly low cost! 


— 






a 
CHICAGO 


OMAHA 


MAIL FOR FREE FOLDERS 


ody ig coupon on a penny postcard and mail to 
+, 22nd and Leavenworth, Omaha, 
heb. fox for — folders and information on 


San Francisco World's Fair 











Other Points 
NAME Moab auitit 
ADDRESS AS 
If student, state grade. 








mene eee eeceed 








“aaa CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN STAGES 
UNION PACIFIC STAGES 











Shall She Kiss Him Good Night? 


Know Your Etiquette! 
Good Manners Bring Dates 


| oe in a dither about that good-night 
kiss. She doesn’t want to let on this is her 
first big twosome. 

But she knows boys like to date girls they 
admire. And if she gives Earl that kiss he 
seems to want so badly, he'll think she'll 
kiss any boy. 

Practice the smooth, friendly manners that 
make boys proud to take you out! 

When a boy is shy about asking to call, a 
clever girl invites him to an informal party 
at her house. By inviting fewer girls than boys 
she avoids any suggestion of pairing off. 

Suppose there’s a big dance she’s dying to 
attend. She invites a boy who has taken her 
out several times. She hands him the tickets 
before they leave her home, spares him em- 
barrassment by paying for little extras in 
advance. 

Feel sure of yourself by knowing social cus- 
toms that matter. Successful Farming’s 32- 
page booklet, “*Etiquette for Young Moderns”’ 
(No. K154), gives modern manners for dances, 
movies, restaurants, automobiles. Send 10 
cents for your copy to Successful Farming, 
4209 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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“57” FILE 


costs gy O00O 
ONLY * 


@ Lighten up your work! 
Use sharp tools! Keep 
every edged farming tool 
sharp! Do it the sure, 
quick, economical way, 
with a No. “57” file. 
This handy four-sided 
Carborundum Brand 
Silicon Carbide File can 
be carried anywhere. 
Sharpens any edged tool 
in a jiffy. Lasts for years, 
but costs only $1 at your 
nearest hardware store. 


SRINDING WHEELS 


You'll need a 
long-lasting, fast- 


' cutting grinding 
wheel, too. Ask 
your dealer to 

show you the 


famous line of 
Carborundum-made wheels. 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 








Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
CARBORUNDUM 


Carborundum is a registered trade 
| mark of The Carborundum Company 5 
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FARMER’ 


type, 
20 word minimum 


Advertisements using illustration or display (large) 


sified, (no illustration or display type) 


This classific 


50 cents 


$4 per agate line. 
all classifications 


LIVESTOCK 


Don't Miss This Great Combination 


NATIONAL 
BELGIAN 
SHOW 


DAIRY 
CATTLE 
CONGRESS 


Added >» Attractions! 


* International Waterfowl Show 
% 4-H Club Heifer Show 
* Complete Women’s Dept. 


*% American Poultry Congress 
%* Mid-West Industrial Expo. 


%* Garden and Flower Show 


THE MIDWEST’S GREATEST 


Farm Machinery Exposition 


Write for 
Information 


SEPT. 25 - OCT. | 


THRILLING PROGRAMS TWICE DAILY IN 
MAMMOTH HIPPODROME 


Ample Lodging 
Accommodations 


WATERLOO 
IOWA 








JERSEY BUYER We are all sold out of 
bulls of serviceable age, 
but are offering at reasonable prices a few 
bull calves—T. B. tested. The Meredith Jersey 
Farm holds the first certificate ever issued to an 
Iowa dairy herd, indicating that the Meredith dairy 
herd have passed the inspection and test for 
Bang’s disease. Write us for details. 
MEREDITH JERSEY FARM, DES MOINES, IOWA 











DRAFT HORSES —! 
ribe kind 


ing stallions Des x 
samp! 


50 in other 


TERCHERON HONSE ASSOCIATION 
Union Stock vards" Bent: 8B. Chicago, Hi. 


Hardy, quick maturing. Write 
Polled Herefords! (ir irteder list and FREE illus. 
trated booklet, ‘‘and No Horns” telling merits and his- 
tory of Polled Herefords with pictures of prize winners. 


POLLED HEREFORD ASS'H. , 752 0. C. Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 





—Something 
Complete 
Address 
Pleasant 


and Train Horses 
every farmer and horseman should know 
full information sent without obligation. 
Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 209, 
Hill, Ohio 


“How to Break 





Free Catalog of venues livestock books 
zines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Dogs, 
Breeder Publications, Stocky ards, Chicago. 


and maga- 
Fur, ete 


Pig s no relation ‘Pedigreed 
Silver Co., Box 45, 


Oo. I. C. Hogs on Time. 
Catalogue. Originators. L. B. 
Salem, Ohio 


oO. I. Cc. Pedigreed Wi hite Pigs § $10, mate pairs un- 
related, easy feeding type. Write for Circulars. Ray- 
mond Ruebush, Macomb, IIL 


DOGS AND PETS 


and combination hunt- 
Write for free literature 
State dog interested 
Paducah, Kentucky 





Coon, Opossum, Fox, rabbit 
ing hounds—shipped for trial 
showing pictures and breeding. 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, 





I Am the Champion Coon Hunter of Kentucky 
Caught 105 last season, have Male Coonhound, 4 
years, $15.00, Trial, Guaranteed, Picture furnished. 
J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


Black English Shepherd, wy ng The 
Dog. Shipped on Approval. 10e for Picture, 
H. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 





Best Farm 
and Prices. 


Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Rea- 
Creek Kennels, Ramsey 


Sportsmen: 200 
Combination Hunters, 
sonable. List Free. Ramsey 
Illinois 


Guaranteed C Ce oon 1 and « (ombination Hounds: y OX, 
tabbit and Beagle Hounds. Trial: Literature free 

St ar Kennels, B23, Herrick, Illinois 

Setters and Pointers. Fox, and R: abbit hounds 

Shipped for trial. Catalog Blue Grass Farm 

Kennels, Berry, Kentucky 


Worlds’ 
Fox and 
Dixie Kennels 


Coon 
10 cts. 


Tree 
Write 


Guaranteed 
Literature 


Largest Kennels Offer 
Rabbit Hounds. For Free 
D15, Herrick, Illinois 


TOBACCO 


Prepaid— Long, ean, Broat 
Smoking, 10 Ibs. Dollar. Extra 
Hogshead, 41bs. Dollar. Package 
Farmers Tobacco Pool, Martin, 





Juicy rewing or 
Fancy Select aged in 
Twist Free with order. 
Tenn 
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FILM FINISHING 


Immediate Service!—Better pictures. Sixteen guar- 
anteed prints from roll, 25c. One colored or two Plain 
Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. Sixteen re- 
prints only 25c. Special!—Coupon for 8x10 enlarge- 
ment given with every 25¢c worth Kodak finishing 
One Day Service! Details and Film Mailers Free on 
request. American Studios, Dept. 29, LaCrosse, Wisc 





Introductory Offers—Any roll developed and two 
prints each negative 25c—or any roll developed and 
two 5x7 Special enlargements best negatives 25c 
Special Fadeproof Automatic Process insures sharper, 
clearer lifetime prints. Specify offer wanted. Reprints 
3c each. SuperFoto Films, Dept 5, Kansas City, Mo 





Rolls Developed and two beautiful double weight pro- 
fessional enlargements and eight guaranteed never- 
fade dated deckled edge prints, all for 25¢ coin. Two- 
day service guaranteed. Address your orders to Ray's 
Photo Service, 444 Ray Bldg., La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Gratifying service since 1920 





Roll Filmachine Developed and your choice, (1) 8 
Finerfotos and 2 Professional Bromide Enlargements 
or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos or (3) 8 Finerfotos and 
one beautiful oil colored enlargement, 25c. Order by 
number. Prompt Service. Finerfotos, Box G-898, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


One 6% x814 Wide Border embossed enlargement or 
one 5x7 hand colored enlarge ment with each roll de- 
veloped — 8 prints 25c. 36 exposure roll developed 
and 36—3 44 x4% enlargements $1.35. 18 exposure roll 
“321 -~G Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn 


, 35MM. 


” 





75e. Vidor, 


Tec hnifinish, 36 exposure rolls perfectly en- 
larged to 2%" x 3% glossy prints, 75c. Cartridge 
reloaded with mW .. Plus X, 25e. Fast satisfactory 
service guaranteed. Write for postpaid mailing bags 
and information. Technifinish Laboratory, 110 Lex- 
ington, Rochester, N. Y 


The Photo Mill. Immediate Service! No 
Roll developed, carefully printed and choice 
beautiful 5x7 professional enlargements, one 
enlargement, or eight reprints for 25c coin. The 
Mill, Box 629-17, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


16 Prints 








Delay! 
of two 
tinted 
Photo 


2 Free Enlargements. Special, get-ac- 
quainted offer: Any 6 to 16 exposure roll developed 
and printed with beautiful, guaranteed never fade 
prints and 2 free enlargements 25c. Dean Studios, Dept 
1060, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Sixteen Sparkling L ifetime Prints And 2 beautiful 
5x7 Hollywood enlargements with roll deve lope d—25¢ 
phe 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100—81.00. Prompt 

areful. Lifetone Studios, F-35, Des Moines, lowa 


} Beautiful Art- ‘Panel Prints or eight “prints and 2 
Graphie-Art enlargements with ultra fine grain develop- 
meut, your film 25¢ coin. Graphic-Art Studios, Box 
660-17, Jackson, Michigan 





Two Sets of Prints with every roll finished—25c 
Reprints 2c each. 35 millimeter rolls enlarged to 34 
x 444—$1.00. Brown Photo Company, 1910-45 Emer- 
son, Minne apolis, Minnesota 


Rolls Developed- 8 prints and 2 free enlargements 
25e. Reprints 3c each. 2 free enlargements with each 
25e order. Ace-Hi Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


At Last! “All Your ‘Snapshots in N atural ( ‘olors Roll 
developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. Reprints, 
3e. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. 





Rolls Developed, two sets prints plus enlargement 
coupon 25c. Reprints 3c Over 19 Reprints 2'4c. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘“‘Where the W ent “Begins.” 


ition is open to baby chick 
a word. Write Successful i 


S9TRADING CENTER 


poultry, livestock. and pet stock. Straight 


arming, Des Moines, lowa, for complete inforn 


FILM FINISHING 


Sparkling Snapshots. Any size roll develope 
sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements 25c 
prints 3c each. Ace Photo Service, Box 223K 
apolis, Minnesota 





16 prints 25e; 2( 
largements 25c. Imme 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


Guaranteed. Roll Gavetoge d, 
prints 25c. Three 5 x 7 
service. Quality Photo Co., 





Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Buttor 
16 prints each roll 25c. Beautiful novelty pren 
Novel-Ad Company, F-3327 North Ave., Chicag 





Expert Finishing. One day service. Rolls deve! 
16 Velox prints or 8 Velox prints, 2 enlargement 
Expert Studios, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Send Roll 
Enlargements, 25c 
Green Bay, Wis 





Eight Be 
Dept 


New Four Way Special 
snaps, Two Beautitone 
Giant Snapshots, Inc., 





Free Enlargement Cr 
adeless Prints 25c 
Davenport, Iowa 


Rolls Developed. Two 
and 2 Sets Guaranteed } 
prints 30c. Peeko Pictures, 





8 guaranteed | 
Photo Service, Ott 


Quick Service— 
2 enlargements 25c 
Kansas. 


Rolls developed, 
coin, OK 





toll devel 
Maywood, Illir 


20 Reprints 25c. 100 Reprints $1 00 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 52, 





Daily Service. Roll developed, 2 
each good negative only 25¢. 
Willard Studios, Box 3535-P, ¢ 


Brilliantone 

Enlargement coup 

leveland, Ohio 
films developed 

116 or smaller. Enlarge 

30ston, Mass. 





8 Enlargements— 
ments, 25¢e coin 
791, Dept. SF, 


plus 8 enlar 
Photo 

Two Beautiful “Prote. anional Doub le Weig ht Enla r 
ments, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt—Caref 
Film mailers Free. May’s Photo Shop, La Cross« 





Roll Developed, 8 prints, 
and valuable coupon, 25¢c. Reprints, 3c. Fast serv 
Janesville Film, A-98, Janesville, W isconsin. 

Roll Developed, 2 glossy enlargements, 1 hand ¢ 
ored, 8 prints 25c coin. No delay. Arbor Photo Ser 
ice, 59, Joliet, Ill 


hand painted e enis irger 





Prompt Service— 
weight gloss 
prints each roll, 


Quality work; 2 beautiful do 
enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverf 
Excel Photos, Dubuque Ic v 
25 Reprints 25c. Amazingly 
nu-art prints each roll and 2 
Master Studios, Albany, Wisc 


EMPLOYMENT 


Hand Out Valuable Gifts with every sale of fan 
quality food and household necessities. Housew 
“go” for our sensational premium Gift Plan! Experience 
unnecessary. Part time workers welcome. Big produc 
and premium display, also give-away samples furnished 
to all qualified dealers. Togstad Co., Dept. J-10, 
Kokomo, Ind. 


different 16 bea 
free enlargeme nts 








Men Wanted—<Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For free booklet write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 27 Nashville, Tena. 
Cc hristmas Cc ard Salespeople- Best selling line. You 
make 50c on Differcut 21-folder $1 Box. Christr 
Cards with name, 50 for $1. Other Novelties, Ever 
sift Wrappings. Fxperience unnecessary. Fre 
Dept. M-37, Westfield, 


. Schwer, Mass. 
Men Wanted for Coffee Routes. E 
$42.50 first week. Brand-new 
as bonus. I send everything 

Details free. Mills, 


arnings 
Ford Sedan giver 
you don’t risk a penr 
6079 Monmouth, Cineinnati, 
Wanted: Men Women to supply Blair Food 
Household Products to homes. Deep Cut Prices 
lovely Premiums. Send no money. Big box of pri 
Free for testing. Blair, Dept. 171-M, Lynchb 
Virginia. 

Men Wanted for Rawleigh 
Reliable hustler should make good 
and increase rapidly Sales way up 
today. Rawleigh's, Dept. I-S-SHW, 
Agents make big profits on food products, barg 
deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial 
offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 2820-8 Dodier St., St. Louis 


heotes os 800 fan 
earnings at 
this year 


Freeport, Iil 





Start Your Own Business. Make large profits. § 
auction—bankrupt clothing bargains and general ! 

chandise. Experience unnecessary. Free wholesale ¢ 

log. Superior Jobbing, 1250-K Jefferson, Chicag 





Suction Sponge cleans cars like magic. Banishes 
washing drudgery. New! Hot seller! Samples s¢« 
trial. Write “Inventor,” 110 Kristee Bldg., A 
Ohio. 





Farmer to Work Part Time selling a polic) 
meets a special need of farmers. Write for parti 
Rockford Life Insurance Company, Rockford, 


EDUCATION 


Real Jobs Open—Equip yourself by 
Diesel quickly! Real Opportunity for Real J 
write nearest school for low tuition rates. Informat 
Free, Dept. A-19. MeSweeny, Detroit, Mich. or k 
sas City, Mo. 





learning A 


Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a trained pra 
nurse! Learn quickly at home 


Booklet free. ¢ 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-9, Chicago 





Better Photo Finishing: Roll developed 8 Perfec- 
tion prints, 25c. 2 Portrait type enlargements ‘Free 
Prompt service, Lifetime Pictures. Globe Photo Shop, 





La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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Learn Automobiles, Diesel, 
Bear machine, painting. 
rates, terms. Stevinson's, 
Missouri 
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“NECRO” in Pigs 


Pic paratyphoid of the intestinal tract, 
commonly referred to as “necro” or 


necrotic enteritis, is a common source of 


loss among pigs on many farms. The 
disease is invariably characterized by a 
persistent diarrhea followed by unthrifti- 
ness, rough hair coat, and loss in weight 
or failure to gain in body weight. 

The germ of “necro” is ordinarily 
harmless, but when houses, feed lots, 
and pastures become badly . contami- 
nated or reach a point of saturation, the 
disease appears. The use of the same 
quarters year after year enables the 
paratyphoid germs in the lots to assume 
disease- producing properties. 

The prevention of “necro” is simple. 
Clean farrowing houses and change of 
pasture, together with proper drainage 
of hog lots, will avoid the development 
of the disease under most conditions. In 
addition to these measures, it may be 
necessary in some herds to change breed- 
ing stock for the reason that the ma- 
ture, infected animals on contaminated 
premises, tho they may show no symp- 
toms, may be a source of the disease. 

There is no vaccine, remedy, or min- 
eral mixture that will cure ‘“‘necro”’ in 
pigs. Buttermilk, however, may prove 
helpful in the early stages of the disease, 
and copper sulfate in the drinking water 
may also give a slight measure of relief, 
but neither is regarded as a cure for 

“necro.” Furthermore, there is no min- 
eral mixture or remedy that can be re- 
ied upon for this purpose. Copper sul- 
fate can be administered by adding one 
pint of a copper sulfate stock solution to 
30 gallons of drinking water each day 
for 7 to 10 days. The stock solution of 
copper sulfate is prepared by dissolving 
one pound of copper sulfate crystals in 
one gallon of water. 

Outbreaks on farms, tho mild in 
character, should be a warning that 
methods of swine management should be 
promptly changed, or if they cannot be 
changed the owner should seriously con- 
sider discontinuing the raising of hogs for 
a period of a year or two. 
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“| had a close shave today!” 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4 per agate line. This classification is open to baby 


chick, poultry, livestock, and pet stock. Straight classified (no illustration or display type 


20 word minimum 


—all classifications—50 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, for complete information. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Need Money? Women who can do simple sewing can 
earn money at home making aprons. We buy the fin- 
ished aprons. Send 15e to cover mailing of samples and 
details. Fashion Fabries Co., 611 Broadway, Dept. 
SF9, New York City. 





Your Hose Free with outfit. Make up to $32.50 in a 
week taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Replace- 
ment guaranteed against holes, 7 gs, runs. Rush name, 
hose size. Wilknit, Desk K-56, Greenfield, Ohio 





Ladies’ Lovely Pure Silk Hosiery, s slightly imperfect, 
5 pairs $1.00 postpaid. Money-Back Guarantee. Thou- 
sands of satisfied customers in every state. Write for 
free color card. Paramount Hosiery, Lexington, N. 








Get Ne w Ww ardrobe Free and earn to $23 weekly show- 
ing friends gorgeous Hollywood endorsed Fashion 
Frocks. No canvassing. No investment. Send age, dress 
size. Fashion Frocks, Dept. AJ-1020, Cincinnati, O 





Your Own Hosiery and Up to $22 a Week selling fa- 
mous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon silk hosiery 
to friends. Write for actual ——— American Mills, 
Dept. Y-134, Indianapolis, Ind. 














Custom Wool Carding Knitting yarns, ~ blankets, 
comforter batting. Used batting recarded. Woolen 
rags made into good batting. Circulars free. Cam- 
bridge Woolen Mills, Cambridge, Minnesota 


“Send Us Wool'’—Trade wool for woolens. Woo! bat- 
ting, blankets, yarns. Write for circular. Litchfield 
Woolen Company, 318 Marshall, Litchfield, Minn 


Canaries Wanted— Male or female Good prices paid 
for good looking healthy singers. American Bird Co 


Station C, Chicago. 








Dresses 25c, Family clothed—$4.50, Free Catalog, 
Slightly used & new merchandise. Eunice, 197-S¢ 
Division Street, New York. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Lowest prices in the history of oldest established elec- 
tric fence company—guaranteed fence Controllers 
$9.85. Complete line Wisconsin approved. Write for 
free, colorful catalog explaining why Coburn is cheap- 
est to own. Coburn One-Wire Fence Company, 2899C 
Main, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 











Portable Silos as low as $19.50 complete. Build and 
fill in one day. Any capacity 12 to 200 tons. Ideal for 
farms without silos, and for surplus crops. Write to- 
day for booklet. Sisalkraft Co., 207-V Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

Latest Improved battery electric fencer, “$12 2 and $16 
list. Guaranteed. Efficient. Simple. Completely port- 
able in weather-proof case. Dealers—Agents Wanted 
Reid Electric Mfg. Co., 543-CG N. Cicero Ave., 
Chicago. 


Farm Elevators. 9 styles inside and portable Eleva- 
tors. Double strength malleable and roller chain. Free 
crib plans and catalog. Meyer Mfg. Co., Morton, Ill 
Box 60. 

Liberty Grain Blower Unequalled for loading cars 
and granaries—Truck, Tractor and Universal Types 
Also Steel granaries and Basin Tillers. Link Company, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 





New and Used Tractor Parts at Tremendous Sav- 
ings. Write for Free 1939 Catalog. Central Tractor 
Wrecking Co., Boone, Lowa. 





Build Wind Light Plant. Complete plans and valu- 
able catalog 10c. Welders, Electric Fencers. LeJay 
Manufacturing, 460 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 





Hog Waterers. 75 gallon all season, non-freezing Hog 
Wate rers, single trough $15.00; double $17.50. Claude 
Crane, 2! 520 East 36th, Des Moines. 





Fencing—Roofing. Greatly reduced prices fencing— 
roofing—steel sheets—barb wire. Catalog free. Inter- 
locking Fence Co., Box 35, aan. Illinois. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Inventors—Time "Counts Don't risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
Booklet, “Patent Guide for the ~ Abana " No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien and 
Hyman Berman, Registered Patent. Peet, 64-H 
Adams Building, Washington, D. 












Patents Secured. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. Book 
and advice free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. 
Randolph, Dept. 713, Washington, D. C 





Bair & Freeman. awyers. Patents and Trade- 
marks. 1400 Field Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





“Inventor's Guidebook’’ Free—Containing 100 me- 
chanical movements, complete information about pat- 
enting and selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bldg., New York. 


BABY CHICKS AND POULTRY 


COCKERELS LOW 
COLONIAL AS PER i00.. $300 
CHICK WORLDS LARGEST HATCHERIES 

Day-old males, pullets, straight run in 
all leading breeds. Lowest prices. Blood tested. Hatches year 
around. Four weeks’ livability guarantee. Catalog FREE. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, Mo., or 
Wlarenee, Colo., or Shenandoah, lowa. 


ZR MAPLEWOOD NORTHERN-BRED 
& é White Leghorn Pullets 10-12 weeks old 
Damas’ reco rds, foundation stock, 274-299 


Sts 
eggs, sire’s dams’ records 300-343 eggs 

ee ae Bloodtested Parent Stock. Write for prices 
aoe MAPLEWOOD -PouLray FARM, Hugo *. Anderson 


Barnum, Minn., Dept. 


Chicks Postpaid! Thousands immediately. Blood- 
tested, White Brown Leghorn Anconas, $5.45; 
Pullets, $11.95; cockerels, $2.95. White, Barred Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $6.45; Pullets, $8.95; 
Cockerels, $7.95. Hampshire Reds, Giants, $7.45 
AAA matings le higher, heavy assorted, $4.95: lights, 
$3.95. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, 
Illinois 


Fall Bargains! Immediate Delivery 21 Leading 
Breeds. Sieb’s Best Quality Foundation ¢ ‘hick s. Won- 
derful Layers. Premium Broilers \ll Blood-tested 
Pullets, Males or Straight Run. Send for Big Catalog 
and Astonishing Bargain Prices. Sieb’s Hatchery, Box 
229, Lincoln, Ul 


Summer Prices on Salem chicks. Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds; Orpingtons $6.45 
100; White, Buff, Brown Leghorns; Anconas $6.25 
100. We pay postage, will ship COD. Salem Hatchery, 
Box 6, Salem, Indiana 


Booth's Famous Chicks, strong, healthy, quick 
growing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s great- 
est breeding institutions. 10 varieties Also sexed 
chicks. Reduged prices. Free catalog. Booth Farms, 
Box 924, Clinton, Mo 


Stouffer's Famous Chicks pre paid,  bloodtested 
flocks. Brown, White Leghorns, $5.95. Buff, Barred, 
White Rocks, Orpingtons, Reds, W yandottes $6.45; 
Giants $7.45; Heavies $5.45; Lights $4.95. Immediate 
delivery. Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois 


Thornwood Gold Band Chicks. Big Summer Bar- 
gains. Wonderful Layers, extra pound broilers. All 
Blood Tested. Immediate Delivery. Sexed, if desired. 
Catalog Free. Thornwood, Inc., Dept. 329, Louisville, 
Ky 

New Low Summer Prices 5 light | coc ke rels $2.7 75—100; 
straight heavy breeds $5.95—100 and up. Write for 
complete price list. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 9, 
Greensburg, Indiana. 

Low Summer Prices. Purebred or Hybrid chicks 
every wee Kk as hatched $6.50, also sexed chicks. Heavy 
Mixed $5.2 Assorted Pullets $8.00 Prepaid. Wayne 
Hatchery, Wann City, Illinois 











Clover Valley Chicks—25 breeds, also Hybrids 
Thousands weekly. Sexed chicks, $2.99 up. Unsexed 
$4.95 up. Clover Valley Poultry Farm & Hatchery, 
Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana 


$2.50 Per 100 And Up. 21 different breeds. Write 
for Free catalog and low summer prices. Sexed chicks. 
Seymour Hatchery, Box 44, Seymour, Indiana 











Davis Chicks for summer ‘and fall. Write for low 
prices and delivery dates. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 
18C, Ramsey, Indiana 





Helm Hatches Year Around. Officially tested. Spe- 
cial Broiler Chicks. Twenty years contest winners 
Free Broiler Bulletin. Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis. 
Illinois. 





Write for Special Prices on August, September and 
October chicks. $3.95 per 100 and up. Chestnut 
Hatchery, Chestnut, IL 


FARMS—REAL ESTATE 


Get a Farm On the Soo line in North Dakota or 
Northern Minnesota. Conditions never better to buy 
good lands at prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state interested In. 
Ask about reduced rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. 
Address R. 8. Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Money-Making Farms and Ranches in Iowa, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, and Wyoming Attractive 
terms up to 25 years. Opportunity if you act now. Write 
for illustrated booklet. The Federal Land Bank of 
Omaha, 725 Farm Credit Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 


The Great Northern Railway serves an Agricultural 
empire where rents, prices and operating costs are low 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Write for Free Book, E. C. Leedy, 
Dept. 929, St. Paul, Minnesota 





AVIATION 


Aeronautical University, Curtiss-Wright Bldg 
(Dept. SF) 1338 8. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Graduates 
with all leading aircraft manufacturers and airlines 
Engineering, Mechanics, Administration, Metal Fabri- 
eation, Welding, Radio. Write for Free Bulletin. 


OLD GOLD 


Ship Old Gold Teeth, jewelry, watches—receive 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’'s Gold Refining Co., 1500-T 
a Minneapolis, Minn. 


MOTORCYCLES . 


Motorcycles, reconditioned. New, used, parts and ac- 

cessories. All makes. Large stock. Bargains. Illustrated 

catalog, 15c. Indian Motorcycle Sales, Kansas City, 
0. 
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Good Farms Available. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops, 
favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, litera- 
ture and list of typical bargains. Specify state. J. W 
Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Northern Selected, state inspected, strawberry plants, 
Dunlap, at Fairfax, Premier, Blakemore, 100— 








S5e; 250—$1.7 500-—8$3.40; 1,000—386.50. Mastodon, 
Gem (everbe aring) 50—81.00; 100—81.60. Latham, 
bearing size, raspberry plants; 10-—60e; 25—$1.40 





i 
100—$3.75, prepaid Brule Valley Nurseries, Brule, 
Wisconsin 
Your Place in 12 ife 22 2 experts analyze vocations in- 
suring success, security, independence. 128 pages. Send 
25¢ coin. TrailBlazers, 210 Park, Champaign, illinois 





Raise Pheasants. Profit— Pleasure. Send 5c stamp for 
Pheasant Raising pamphlet and price list. Rainbow 
Farm Pheasantry, Barrington, Illinois 
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APEC 
riiTe 


VUVUi J 
Silo Filling 
COSTS 


Why do more farmers buy PAPEC 
Cutters than any other make? It’s be- 
cause Papec offers the most cutter 
for the money! You get a bigger, 
sturdier, easier-running machine that 
is guaranteed to do more - 
and you getit for $25 to $75 
less money. 
The non-clog Papec with its improv- 
ed self-feeder cuts silo filling costs 
» to the bone. It also makes hay silage, 
chops hay into barn or stack, stores 
straw direct from the thresher or after 
combining, shreds fodder and even 
elevates feed grains. With a Papec 
you are equipped to handle 
all your feed and bedding at 
a big saving in time, labor 








and space. 
c knives and other parts cost less 
and are quickly obtainable for any 
no matter how old or where 
ted. See your dealer or send postal 
booklet, “More Profit Per 
’ Gives valuable information on 
WITHOUT making and feeding hay si- 
lage, stacking chopped hay, 
CLOGGING filling trench and upright 
silos, handling straw. 74 pictures, No 
obligation. Papec Machine 
- 739 E. Main St., 
short > 
Shorts\ ville, N. ¥. F, 4 


Papec 


f 


Acre.’ 


Iree 








MORE IN USE THAN 
ANY OTHER MAKE 


your subscription to Successful Farm- 
ing is expiring soon, youll want to re- 
new right away so as not to miss a 
single issue of the magazine made to 
order for YOU and YOUR entire family! 


FESO DIPN.. 


“STANDAR DIZED 
rf 


Kreso Dip No: 1 is standardized 
—always the same efficiency in 
killing lice, mites, disease germs, 
and all insect parasites. Ideal for 
cleaning. Used for all livestock. 


—Send for Booklet 
FREE... 162 on ‘‘Farm 
Sanitation’ and C-A Worm 
Capsule Booklet No. 661 on 

“Worms in Poultry’ 


FOR FREE BOOKLETS WRITE TO 
Animal industry, Dept. Desk K-3-1 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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‘Blueprints’ 
for Eggs 


lr IS possible now to obtain eggs that 
meet any specification within reason. 
This I learned a few days ago in an 
interview with Dr. Harry W. Titus, one 
of the enterprising poultry specialists 
at Beltsville, Maryland. 

Thru selection and breeding, the shells 
of hens’ eggs may vary from pearly 
white, thru light brown and dark brown, 
to a beautiful blue. The White Leghorn 
and Black Minorca lay eggs whose color 
is a clear white. The eggs of the Plym- 
outh Rock and Rhode Island Red are 
generally brown in color. Those of the 
Araucana breed are blue. By judicious 
crossing of these breeds, it is possible 
to obtain eggs of almost any color. 

The ability of the hen to lay eggs 
with thick, clear whites is also an in- 
herited characteristic, tho the consis- 
tency and clear color of the whites may 
be affected to a limited extent thru 
feeding. The color of the yolk depends 
largely on the feed, and may be almost 
any shade from light lemon, thru golden 
yellow, to a deep orange-red. By feeding 
yellow corn and green feed to the laying 
hen, lemon-colored yolks are produced. 
If white corn is substituted for yellow, 
in whole or in part, the yolks become 
lighter. Eggs having deep orange-red 
yolks may be obtained by feeding 
smal] quantities of ground pimiento 
or chili pepper. Investigations have 
shown, however, that feed has only a 
slight effect on the protein, fat, and 
mineral contents of the eggs laid. 


THE vitamin content of the eggs de- 
pends largely on the feeds used. Vitamin 
C is definitely missing. Vitamins A, B, 
D, E, and G are found in the yolk. 
Vitamin G is also found in the white of 
the eggs, but to a limited extent. 

Regarding the feeding of laying hens 
to increase the vitamin content of eggs, 
Doctor Titus says: “It has been demon- 
strated that chickens on good bluegrass 
range, or receiving a small quantity of 
cod-liver oil, may produce eggs contain- 
ing § times as much Vitamin A as eggs 
laid by chickens receiving no green feed.” 

To increase the quantity of Vitamin 
B the investigators are using such feeds 
as rice bran, dried yeast, wheat bran, 
and wheat middlings. Vitamin D con- 
tent of the egg is increased by feeding 
cod-liver oil or irradiated ergosterol. 
When well fed, the laying hen produces 
eggs that are fairly rich in Vitamin E. 
Eggs are rich in Vitamin G. This vita- 
min may be increased considerably, 
however, by feeding milk. 

Thus it is now possible to select, 
breed, and feed our poultry flocks so as 
to meet any reasonable specifications, 
or “blueprints,” for eggs. The specifica- 
tiors “for color of shell may vary from 
white to blue. For quality of white, the 
eggs may be made to vary from a low 
to a high percentage of thick white. 
The color of the yolk may be made to 
vary all the way from a light brown to 
a. deep orange-red. The vitamin con 
tent may be controlled to meet rigid 
specifications. In the near future, when 
you desire fresh eggs of any color or 
composition, just prepare your blue- 
prints, and you will be able to get eggs 
as you want them.—J. C. McDowell. 
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--- have a 
house 
free 
of 
insects 


GaneanTegp) 
Kills mosquitoes, flies , 
roaches... other 
household insects, or 
your money back. 


“TRIPLE TESTED TO 
GUARD QUALITY” 


Do youwanta JOB? 


If you do... 
. do you like to work among farmers’ 


... are you interested in selling? 
. are you interested in steady work? 


. are you interested in ABOVE-AVERAGE 
EARNINGS? 


If you are... 


—write immediately to Mr. D 
R. Sterling, Sales Manager, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Please give full details in 
your first letter. 


, EDWARDS ROOFS 


Look better, last longe'. 
costless. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
e& weather. Send roof measure 
- ments today for money-saving 
price, treight paid. Ask for Catalog 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 


906-956 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Profits your very first day and all year 
round with my Proven Plan and big 
OUTFIT given FREE to reliable per- 
as. Outfit includes large assortment of fu 
size packages. Dis trib ute } 
200 fast selling, quic 
tionally known products— 
! Full or part t 
plan. Old reliable comp quick for 
may Free Offer. E. J. Mitts. jos4 teenth ~ 
Ave., Cincinnati, Oh 
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AS ADVERTISED IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


guarantee that your money will be returned or 
tisfactory adjustment will be made, if you pur- 
any article advertised in this issue of Successful 
ng which is not as represented in the advertise- 
The complaint, investigation of which will be 
ited promptly, must be submitted to us within one 
fter the advertisement appeared. If the article be 
ased thru the mails, it is a condition that you 
have mentioned Successful Farming at the time 
irchase was made.” 
















Poultryman 


By GIVING consideration to vitality 
and heavy winter egg-production, 
George Ghostley, one of Minnesota’s 
leading poultrymen, has, in the last 
20 years, developed a strain of 
White Leghorns that is recognized as 
one of the most outstanding in the 
country. Located near the outskirts of 
Anoka, in a community dotted with 
commercial poultry farms which help 
supply the Twin Cities with fresh eggs, 
Mr. Ghostley has made it his job to 
make available a supply of high-quali- 
ty laying stock. 

You can’t visit the Ghostley farms 
without being impressed with the 
amount of painstaking effort that must 
go into the development of the flock. 
Trapnesting, begun 16 years ago 
and carried on continuously since, has 
meant visiting the traps several times 
each day. This is a sacrifice made to 
obtain accurate records. 


THERE is nothing elaborate about the 
Ghostley establishment. For example, 
an old 12-room house provides space 
for feed and chick storage. On the same 
farm, the barn has been remodeled and 
insulated and now serves as a hatchery. 

Cleanliness is given prime considera- 
tion. Before new birds are placed in a 
laying house, the building is thoroly 
cleansed with boiling lye water. Drop- 
ping boards, which incidentally are 
covered with wire, are cleaned daily. 

For the past nine years, all birds in 
the Ghostley flocks have been blood- 
tested for bacillary white diarrhea. So 
far, over a million chicks have been 
raised or sold since the testing was 
begun, without a single case of B. W. D. 
showing up. 

Two-hundred-eggers are plentiful in 
Ghostley’s flock of 8,000 hens and 
pullets. No males except sons of females 
with records of at least 260 eggs in their 
pullet year are used for breeding. 

How about poultry as a business for a 
person just starting out? “It’s a good 
proposition for anyone who likes it and 
wants to work. You need good stock 
and then have to take care of it,” 
Ghostley advises —L. H. H., Minn. 








GET THIS 
Extra STRENGTH, £x tea QUALITY 
FARM FENCE 


Only Continental gives you all these ex- 
tra qualities: (1) The strongest fence 
knot made. (2) Wires of high tensile 
strength, full copper bearing steel. (3) 
Extra tension curves in line wires. (4) 
Wire that’s triple guarded against rust 
and FLAME SEALED for extra protection. 
(5) Fence made under Certified Quality 
to assure quality at every step of manu- 
facture. For better fence values see your 


Continental dealer. 
fis, 










FREE 1940 FARM RECORD BOOK 
Use this book to keep daily records 
of what you take in and pay out; also 
sree and crop yields, planting 
harvesting dates, milk, eggs, 
oan Write for free copy today. 
CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 


komo, Indiana 
Plants at Canton, Kokomo, Indianapolis 


CONTINENTAL 3.202," 


FENCE « POSTS + GATES « STEEL ROOFING + SIDING + NAILS «ETC 


i/ A gas-producing powder—Not a Bait. 
It's the gas that kills "em 
ONE WHIFF KILLS RATS INSTANTLY 
For Free Booklet on how to kill 
rodent pests write Dept. G-4 
4 Ib. 45c + 1b. 75c « 5 Ibs. $3.00 
25 Ibs. $10.00 
100 Ibs. $25.00 
At Drug, Hardware, 
Seed, Feed Stores 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Rocketeller Plaza, #. ¥. 























The BEAR CAT 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL 
flac ENSILAGE CUTTER 






Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and no 
monkey business about it. Large capacity guaranteed 
with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, ear or snapped 
corn with roughage or separate. Has cutter head and 
swing hammers. Get full information on this real honest- 
to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings, Neb. 
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USED an old spring leaf (Illustration 
1) to make a very useful wrecking bar. 
The square shoulder allows the shorter 
arm to be driven under the board to be 
removed; and rusty, hard-to-draw nails 
may be cut off by the cold-chisel edge. 
- 3» G., Ohio. 


We use old wagon axles and hubs 
to keep sliding doors from flopping (II- 
lustration 2). The assembly is set into the 
ground so that the hub will permit the 
door to slide easily and yet hold it close 
to the building.—S. A., lowa. 


I made a handy loading dock (Illus- 
tration 3) with old planks and posts, 
filled it with earth, and anchored the 
sides with rods. This dock enables me 
to load stock and machinery easily. 


F. W., Nebr. 


We made a satisfactory lime-spreader 
from the rear-end assembly of an old 
car (Illustration 4). We sawed off the 
shaft about 18 inches from the dif- 
ferential and made a round, board table 
about 3 feet in diameter, nailing 4 cleats 

2 inches high—across the top. Thru 
a centered hole this table was then fas- 
tened to the shaft with set-screw collars. 
A tongue was fastened to the axle for 
hitching to the wagon.—J. W. S. 
Minn. 


, 


Discarded kitchen scouring pads and 
metal sponges kept in a handy box in 
the shop are fine for cleaning garden 
hoes, plows, and other farm implements. 


J. K. C., Ul. 


To prevent a concrete tank from 
cracking in winter, I put a 3-foot layer 
of gravel under and around it. The 
gravel provides drainage, and does not 
treeze and heave, while wet earth freezes 
and may crack a tank.—W. F. F., Minn. 


| always cover the surfaces of new 
horse-collar pads with oilcloth. I put 
the oilcloth on the side next to the 
horse’s shoulder. The pads stay dry 
and soft even when the horse sweats. 


J. E. B., Pa. 


{ save trouble from loose nuts by 
putting them on tight. I then split the 
end of the bolt with a hack saw, and 
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BUILDING UP 
SLIDING DOOR > 


spread the halves slightly with a cold 
chisel.—O. S., Minn. 


To mend a hole in a water tank, we 
use a bolt just about as big as the hole 
to be mended, cut a good-sized leather 
washer, and fit it on the bolt. We put 
the bolt thru the hole in the tank, fit 
another washer on the other side, and 
screw the nut down tight for a leak- 
proof patch.—Mrs. A. M., la. 








F. YR each useful suggestion from 
readers, we pay $2 upon publication. 


Perhaps you have some device for 
lightening farm and home work which 
you would like to suggest. We want 
full details, but please be brief. Un- 
used suggestions are not returned; those 
ideas which are used in the magazine 
will be paid for promptly.—£ditors. 


In building nests for hens I used hoo! 
and hinges to fasten the bottom or flo 
of the nests, instead of nailing the bot 
tom on solid. The nests aré easily and 
quickly cleaned, as I simply unhool 
and the bottom will swing down on 
hinges.—O. B., Nebr. 


To lengthen the life of a pitchfor 
handle, we drill about 6 inches into t 
hand end of the handle, and then 
pour in linseed oil and plug the hole 


R. S. C., Nebr. 


For our pit silo we mounted a haym 
track on posts above the pit and ran t 
track out into the feed lot. We operat 
it much the same as a forkful of hay | 
using the carriage and rope and putti: 
a half barrel on it. It can be carried 
the track right to the bunks. A windlass 
with ratchet supplies the power. 


L. B., Nebr. 


To save time in setting my threshing 
machine, I placed a level on each sid 
of the machine. As I run both tractor 
and separator myself, it is a great help 


J. F. S., Ohio. 


To save time in greasing our tractor 
we paint all the daily lubrications one 
color and all the weekly lubrications 
another color. This shows up plain; 
against the color of the tractor.—] 


D. W., Mich. 


We bait our rat traps with a sma 
piece of cotton batting or a small whit 
feather. The rats cannot resist it for 
making their nests.—G. M., Mich. 


When I store my machinery in th 
sheds for winter, I take an old fly 
sprayer and fill it with used oil. I then 
spray all the metal parts that are hard 
to get at with a brush. This prevents : 
great deal of rust.—L. L., Wis. 


All of the flop and bound is taken out 
of my anvil by two 34-inch rods cross 
and spiked to the base it rests on 
H. C. P., Mich. 


To make a galvanized hog trough last 
longer, I make a plank frame for th 
trough. In this the trough should fit 
tightly. It will keep the trough from 
getting twisted and bent.—E. M., Mich. 


I have a 1938-model, 5-foot combine 
and have been threshing Kaffir with it 
The original upper canvas cost $5 and 
would last about 3 days of heavj 
threshing. I could not replace them fast 
enough, so I built one. To replace this 
upper canvas on my combine, I used 
2-inch rubber belting, and I rivet 
securely with 2 rivets to each strip 
using a 4- by 1-inch strap iron in plac 
of the original canvas slats. I used 
iron strips to which I riveted the belt 
ing. I made this canvas the size of the 
original combine canvas. I placed belt 
ing 2 inches apart on slats. I have use: 
this satisfactorily on several thousan 


bushels of good Kaffir.—R. B., Kan 
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SEAGOING FARMERS ie 
RAISE PRIZE CORN 


Two Wisconsin brothers who serve their 
Country and Agriculture at the same time. 
By Stan 
@ I KNow you, too, would enjoy a visit to the big 
farm near Madison, Wis., owned and operated by 
Lyman and William McKee. There, as I did, you 
would meet the McKee brothers and hear them talk 
about their hybrid corn and their experiences while 

serving in the Naval Reserve. 

For you see the McKees take time off every year 
to walk a boat’s deck in the service of their country, 
and since they signed up with Uncle Sam some years 
ago they have both seen ocean service. Lyman is a 
hoatswain’s mate, Ist class, while William serves as 
a quartermaster, 2nd class. 

But as farmers they also serve their country by 
helping others raise better corn. Their farm is used 
as an experimental station by the University of Wis- 
consin, and this year they took a first prize at the 
Wisconsin Experimental Seed and Grain show. 

Naturally the McKee farm is well mechanized, 
which is of particular interest to me as their Stand- 
ard Oil agent and to you, too, if you are a power 
farmer. The fact that they use my products exclu- 
sively gave me an opportunity to ask their frank 
opinion of Standard Tractor Fuel, as well as of Iso- 
Vis Motor Oil and Standard Red Crown Gasoline, 
when I paid them a visit the other day. 

“Well, Stan,” they told me, “your tractor fuel, as 
well as your motor oil and gasoline, gives us the 
most for our money. We have certainly reduced our 
operating costs and repair bills, and, after all, isn’t 
that what we want from petroleum products?” 









They're power farmers, too. Above are William (left) and 
Lyman McKee of Madison, Wis., who, besides being 
successful farmers, are members of the United States 
Naval Reserve. In their power farming operations they 
use Standard ‘Tractor Fuel, declaring it saves them time 












and money. 







































- Cut Operating Costs with 





STANDARD TRACTOR FUEL” 


Tf you are a power farmer like the McKee brothers 
and thousands of other men who want the most for 
their money, try Standard Tractor Fuel on your 
toughest jobs. You will find it has the power you 
need, does not smoke or knock or form excessive 
carbon, and will do more work for far less money. 
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Prize seed COrn is raised by the McKee brothers on their 


fine farm near Madison, Wis., which is used as an experi- 






mental station by the state university. 


















“Sold as Standard Tractor Distillate in South Dakota. 


Stanolind Stove and Lighting Naphtha . 0 MPA N Y : 
Ideal for Gasoline Appliances § TA N D AR D 0 iL ee C 
Approved by United Laboratories. (INO TAMA) 

| See Your Standard Oil Agent. 
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""3-in-One" Cookies are plain, 


ECIPES for both kinds of cookies 

shown above won prizes in recipe 

contests conducted by the makers 
of GOLD MEDAL “‘Kitchen-tested”’ Flour. 
You'll say they deserved prizes when you 
have tried these delicious cookies. 

The dainty “3-in-Ones” are especially 
suitable for teas or evening refreshments. 
The “Peanut Surprises’’ are fine for chil- 
dren with a glass of milk. Both are ideal for 
picnics and—the cookie jar! 

They are typical of the many recipes 
given you by the Betty Crocker Staff in the 
sacks of Gold Medal Flour. 

As you probably know, the flour you 
use is the most important factor in baking 
success apart, of course, from the recipe. A 
cheap flour that varies from sack to sack 
can give very disappointing results! 

That is why more women use Gold 
Medal ''Kitchen-tested’’ Flour than any other 
brand. This flour is made by the largest 


millers in the business—from wheats that 
are selected with the utmost care. These 
wheats are then blended and milled by men who 
are real experts in their work! 

Finally, Gold Medal Flour is tested 
scientifically in the laboratory, and then in 
tests in a home-type kitchen. It is designed 
to give unsurpassable results under conditions 
of actual home use. 

Why not surprise your family tonight 
with a plate of Salted Peanut Cookies 
or “3-in-One’’ Cookies? You'll surely 
make a hit with these cookies if you make 
them with Gold Medal Flour. 

The recipe for these cookies—together 
with many other delicious recipes—are in 
the sacks of Gold Medal ‘'Kitchen-tested’’ 

Flour now. Get a sack 
today. Gold Medal 
Flour is made by Gen 
eral Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apelis, Minnesota. 





lif you bake bread, try the bread recipe 
found in all large-size sacks of GOLD 
MEDAL Flour. Gold Medal is an ‘‘all- 
purpose” flour. It is regularly and 
1oroughly tested for making bread, as 
well as cakes and other bakings. 





t. “Peanut Surprises” are the “homey” type cookies everybody loves. 


COMPLETE 


RECIPES in sacks! 
for all kinds of good things to bake 


THE BETTY CROCKER recipes 
are among the most popular in the 
entire world. Each sack of Gold 
Medal “'Kitchen-tested” Flour con- 
tains an attractive folder with half 
a dozen or more of these reci 
and menus—changed every few 
weeks to give you new ones fre- 
quently. Recipesfor the cookies shown 
above are featured in the sacks now 
at your grocer’s. 


WOULD YOU LIKE a genuine 
Cattaraugus Steak Carving Set of 
Vanadium steel, with antler-tip- 
style handles? Send 25c, with sales 
slip showing purchase of any size 
sack of G old Medal ‘'Kitchen- 
tested” Flour, to Dept. 356, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Copr. 1939, Genera! Mills, Inc 
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